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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HERE are at last some slight pros- 
spects of peace in China, for there 
seems to be some foundation for the 


frequent rumours that Chang Tso-lin in the 
North is trying to reach a compromise with 
Eugene Chen in the South. In the meantime, 
the new defender of Shanghai, General Chang 
Tsung-Chang, is likely to meet the Nationalist 
army not on the outskirts of Shanghai itself, but 
toughly a hundred miles to the West, so that the 
danger of attempted invasion of the International 
Settlement by defeated or victorious mobs of un- 
disciplined soldiers is not quite so great as it was 
aweek ago. In the third place, there is a marked 
decrease of anti-foreign feeling and a correspond- 
ing growth of public opinion in favour of negotia- 
tions with foreign Powers. If these Powers can 
agree among themselves, all may yet be well. 


Presumably there are good grounds for extend- 
ing the line of defence well outside the borders 
of the Shanghai International Settlement. This 
step has been taken at the request of the Municipal 
Council, but it is unfortunate that the troops 
defending the new line are all British, with the 


exception of a few Italians. The Chairman of the 
Municipal Council is an American, and it is a 
little strange that, if the situation demands this 
occupation of Chinese territory, the American and 
Japanese authorities do not consider it necessary 
to land their troops even in the Settlement itself. 
Thus, should any incident arise, the attacks will 
once again be concentrated against the British. 
It is also unfortunate that, when the British 
Government is carrying out so admirable a 
policy, the principal newspapers published in 
English in China should be indulging in the 
most bitter attacks on the Kuomintang move- 


ment. Inevitably the Chinese imagine that these 
irresponsible articles represent British public 
opinion. 


Sir Herbert Samuel on Monday, in the first 
political speech he has made for seven years, 
established a case and outlined a programme for 
Liberalism which ought to prove a real stimulus 
to Party unity. It was both temperate in its 


views and fervent in the faith with which he con- 
fessed to holding them, and as Liberalism will 
need balance as well as convictions to become 
again a power in our politics, Sir Herbert’s 
utterance may possibly have some of the revivify- 
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ing effects that its measured cogency deserved. 
A great many people would be Liberals if the 
Liberal Party would let them, and Sir Herbert 
was rightly concerned to show that a middle-of- 
the-road Party had something positive to offer 
the country, besides being an alternative to 
Socialism or Conservatism. On industrial rela- 
tions, coal, the land question, the cost of living, 
Governmental economy, and electoral reform, 
Liberalism, or at any rate Sir Herbert Samuel 
speaking in its name, has still a mind and 
policies of its own. They have been rather 
obscured of late by personal dissensions and petty 
ruptures, but we can imagine all sections coming 
together again under the broad and stout umbrella 
he has unrolled for their shelter. A _ strong 
Liberal Party is more needed now than ever, and 
even those who do not see eye to eye with him 
may tender their welcome to a man of Sir 
Herbert’s keen intelligence on his return to 
political life. 


One question which Sir Herbert touched upon— 
that of electoral reform—goes far beyond the inter- 
ests of any one Party and is of vital moment to the 
State itself. Quite rightly from their own standpoint 
—for a Party that does not even pretend to a hope 
of forming a Government will certainly never be 
asked to form one—the Liberals are putting up 
500 candidates or more at the next election. The 
Conservatives and the Labour Party will respond 
in at least equal force, and there is thus not merely 
a chance or a prospect, but the certainty, that there 
will be some 1,500 candidates for 615 seats. If by 
that time our electoral system has not been 
changed, the result of the next appeal to the 
country can only be a multitude of triangular con- 
tests and a new House of Commons with a great 
percentage of its members, possibly from a third 
to one half, owing their seats to a minority vote. 
We examine this problem more fully in a leading 
article. 


There are three main schisms in the Labour 
Party, personal, political and economic, and of 
these the last may yet prove to be the most con- 
vulsive. Coal and the miners’ unions have 
already cut deep into its “‘ solidarity,’’ and the 
railways and the railwaymen’s unions threaten 
yet another cleavage. Mr. J. H. Thomas as a 
Labour leader is officially committed to a whole- 
sale policy of nationalization and municipaliza- 
tion, which Mr. J. H. Thomas as a leader of the 
railwaymen is bound to resist. In his former 
capacity he is presumably at one with the rest 
of his Party in thinking that the local authorities 
should run motor-omnibus services out of the 
municipal funds. In his latter capacity he is 
fighting hard to prevent Newcastle end Bradford 
from doing anything of the sort. Moreover, he 
is joining the railway managers in a deputation 
that will urge the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
increase the taxes on commercial vehicles that use 
the roads to filch traffic from the railways. Mr. 


Thomas by virtue of his power and pugnacity 
may take liberties with his Party that are swiftly 
punished in the case of a Spencer or a Haden 
Guest, and the position of a man with a foot in 
either camp is in any event one that long practice 
has made almost natural to him. None the less, 


his rigid whittling down of the full doctrine y 
Socialism to spheres where his own interests a, 
not affected is both comical and illuminating, 


If the question of the legality of a gener 
strike is settled without a massacre of lawyers jj 
will not be the fault of Sir Henry Slesser, Ty, 
Attorney General in the Labour Ministry hy 
discovered to his own satisfaction that th 
Emergency Powers Act of 1920 expressly pe, 
mitted both striking and persuading to strike, |) 
other words an Act designed to arm the Gover, 
ment with the power to break up the consequengg 
of a general strike went out of its way to invyeg 
the very device it was striving to nullify with th 
halo of legality. 
believe Mr. Bumble’s opinion of the law to hay 
been so fully justified as all that, and the expens 
of his own profession are already assuring Sir Henry 
that he has both misread and misinterpreted the 
Act. If it were not for the lawyers in the Cabing 
and out of it the whole question of defining , 
general strike would go peacefully to sleep. Ther 
is virtually no likelihood whatever that it will be 
invoked again in our time as a weapon to tein. 
force an industrial dispute, though the extremists, 
especially if they are assured by their own lay 
officer that they are within their legal rights, may 
brandish it over the heads of some Labow 
Government of the future. But for all practical 
purposes the issue has been fought and settled, 
and to stir up passion for the sake of a legal form 
of words in which to enshrine the victory is 
neither good sense nor good politics. 


The shocking mining disasters that 
occurred on Tuesday and resulted in over seventy 
deaths showed’ the depth of the popular feeling 
for the miners who daily win coal at the hazard o 
their lives. Perhaps neither catastrophe could 
have been prevented; only an official inquiry ca 
determine that. But a prodigious amount d 
experimental safety work is always going on, and 
in the new fields that are being developed the pr- 
sumption may soon come to be that any accident 
on a large scale is the fault of negligence in 
applying known precautions. Sir John Cadman, 
on the very day of the tragedies in Monmouth 
shire and Nottinghamshire, was speaking at the 
opening of a new pit in Warwickshire, and the 
picture he drew of modern methods was full of 
reassurance. Electricity, the universal slave, has 
abolished chimneys, smoke and pit-ponies, and 
the British miner of the very near future will he 
working in far safer and easier conditions than 
have ever been known in the long history 
of the industry. But while the present conditions 
prevail no one with feeling or imagination ca 
fail to be deeply moved by the disasters. If any 
argument were required for pressing forward the 
development of more modern methods, here it is 
While such dangers exist, it is difficult to answe 
the miners’ demand for high wages. 


The British acceptance of President Coolidge’ 
invitation to a Naval Limitation Conference § 
cordially but cautiously worded. Like Japat 
Great Britain has refuted President Coolidge’ 
suggestion that the spadework done by various 
expert committees in Geneva is likely to remail 
without result. As a matter of fact, and 
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in part to this American initiative, the meeting of 
the League’s Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference this month may lead to 
the adoption of the draft of a general treaty for 


‘the limitation of armaments, leaving the actual 


figures to be filled in by the full Disarmament 
Conference when it meets early next year. The 

can never be greater than the whole, and, 
indeed, the Admiralty’s attitude is that it would 
be very difficult to deal with the limited problem 
of cruisers in negotiation with the United States 
and Japan unless the League Conferences suc- 
ceeded in limiting French and Italian submarines. 


The despatch of the British cruiser Colombo 
to Nicaragua may easily be explained by the fact 
that, in the civil war between Dr. Sacasa and 
Sefior Diaz, British citizens have suffered. At 
the same time, it is a step which may vitally 
affect British prestige throughout South America, 
especially as the British Chargé d’Affaires in 
Nicaragua is reported to have declared that Great 
Britain may very shortly recognize the Diaz 
regime. For a very long time the State Depart- 
ment in Washington has given its support to the 
Chamorro-Diaz faction against Dr. Sacasa and his 
Liberal followers. All Latin America looks upon 
Sacasa as the rightful President, and the fact that, 
despite numerous detachments of United States 
marines and the embargo on the import of arms, 
he is still able to defy Diaz shows how strongly 
Nicaraguan public opinion is in his favour. We 
have remained impartial in China, and it is 
difficult to see why we should go out of our way 
to share the unpopularity of the United States by 
not remaining impartial in Nicaragua. 


On Monday the forty-fourth session of the 
e of Nations Council opens in Geneva, and 
M. Briand and Herr Stresemann will once again 
discuss how they can conserve what has not 
already evaporated of the spirit of Locarno. 
Conversations at Thoiry or elsewhete, already 
made difficult by the reaction in France against 
M. Briand and by the existence in Germany of a 
Nationalist Government, will be further com- 
plicated by a dispute about the Saar, which 
territory, it will be remembered, is placed under 
the control of the League until a plebiscite in 
1935. The Canadian President of the Governing 
Commission has resigned, and the Germans 
demand not only that the Saar member of the 
Commission shall preside in his stead, but also 
that, of the three remaining members, the Belgian 
or the Czechoslovak shall be replaced by a neutral 
who understands the meaning of neutrality. This 
question, coupled with a rather unsatisfactory 
compromise to replace French troops in the Saar 
by an International ‘‘ Railway Defence Force,”’ 
may render it impossible for M. Briand and Herr 
Stresemann to make any progress next week 
along the road to general conciliation. 


Lord Inchcape contributed to the last issue of 
the Sunday Herald an urbane but vigorous 
criticism of officialdom in its dealings with British 
Shipping. No fewer than eleven Government 

partments claim and exercise the right to issue 
orders to shipowners in regard to the construction, 
layout and equipment of their vessels, and most of 
these orders relate to frills and superfluities that 


add nothing to the effective safety or efficiency of 
the ships. They are the product usually of some 
faddist’s or inventor’s brain, backed up by the 
anxiety of any and every Department to return 
““a good answer’”’ to questions in the House. 
All of them involve expense and penalize the 
merchant navy in the very stiff fight it has on its 
hands with the less fettered fleets of other 
countries. Lord Inchcape suggested no remedy, 
but the only Department of which he spoke well 
as knowing something of shipping is the 
Mercantile Marine Department of the Board 
of Trade. If that Department were made the sole 
authority for regulating British shipping, and if it 
issued no orders except on the recommendation of 
its Advisory Committee, on which shipping 
interests ought to be more fully represented, both 
the country and the most national of its services 
would stand to gain a great deal. 


We commend very heartily the new scheme 
whereby the London Zoo is to acquire a 
‘* reserve ’’ on the verge of the Chilterns. That 
is to say, we are very glad to think that there 
will in time be in that region a combination of 
sanctuary for British wild life and convalescent 
homes for alien beasts and birds. But there is 
danger in the suggestion that the public should 
have access to the ‘ reserve.’’ We dislike the 
prospect of any secluded area being invaded by 
trippers anxious to see a second Zoo, and we 
feel sure that the aim of the scheme would be 
defeated by such invasions. A ‘“‘ reserve ’’ which 
is also the objective of beanfeasters is a contradic- 
tion in terms. Let the birds and animals in the 
chosen area enjoy quiet, and let trippers be con- 
tent with what of wild life the countryside 
naturally yields. It would be a pity were the 
provision of a natural home for the animals to 
be negatived by the spoliation of yet another tract 
of the fast-vanishing countryside. 


An amusing reminder of the pitfalls that await 
the purveyor of purple patches is provided 
by the little incident of Big Ben on Armistice 
Day. Mr. Churchill in his book, from which 
extracts have been appearing in The Times, 
makes great play with the striking of eleven 
o’clock on November 11. A letter to The 
Times follows from a_ correspondent who 
points out that Big Ben in sober fact never 
struck eleven o’clock that day at all: it had been 
stopped for many months for war purposes and 
could not be put in motion again in time for the 
great event. Mr. Churchill will have widespread 
sympathy, at all events in Fleet Street. There, 
but for the grace of God, goes any journalist. 
A reprehensible story is told of a well-known 
‘* descriptive writer ’’ who was sent by his paper 
to describe a great State pageant. The day 
before the event he visited a site on the projected 
route of the procession, took his bearings, wrote 
his copy, sent it in to his paper, and retired for 
an ill-earned rest in the country. Next day on 
turning to the news he was horrified to learn that 
a storm had curtailed the ceremony and that the 
particular place he had chosen for his point of 
vantage had not, in fact, been passed. A fort-. 
night’s silence supervened. His editor thereafter 
received the following wire: ‘‘ Am I still one 


of us?”’ 
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THE BAFFLED VOTER 


‘3 HE Liberals, it is announced, propose to 
run five hundred candidates at the next 
General Election, which means that in many 
constituencies the member will be returned by a 
minority of the votes cast. That has often hap- 
pened before, and it is the favourite occupation 
with a beaten party after a General Election to 
prove that on a more rational system it would 
have gained many more seats and, indeed, that 
the country has pronounced decidedly in its 
favour. These calculations neither console the 
defeated nor depress the victors. Still, the danger 
in three-party contests that the opinion of a con- 
stituency may be actually misrepresented un- 
doubtedly exists, and it is the more serious to-day 
because no one quite knows how the policy of 
the two opposition parties is likely to develop. 
The next Labour Government (should Labour 
»btain a working majority) may be mild almost 
to Whiggery, if certain elements within it 
triumph; on the other hand, very slight changes 
in the internal centre of gravity might make it 
wild and revolutionary in its policy. For the 
constitution of the Party differs from that of 
others. Its policy is not imposed by the leaders 
on the Party but on the leaders by the Party, 
and a hostile vote at a Party meeting might 
deflect a carefully considered policy and force 
the leaders either to resign or to obey. Liberalism 
is equally uncertain both in quantity and quality. 
According as it suits Mr. Lloyd George, it may 
lean to Conservative courses or ally itself with 
the moderates of Labour, or even in certain con- 
tingencies with the extremists, who would like 
to throw over the restraints of their Front Bench. 
So long as the policy of parties is fixed, a minority 
representation does not in practice mean a very 
serious misrepresentation, but when two out of 
the three parties are an indeterminate X and Y, 
its results might work out in most alarming 
fashion and amount to a complete negation of 
the first principles of constitutional democracy. 
As things are, the next election will not settle 
policy; it will merely present the country with a 
simultaneous quadratic, the real answer to which 
will not be discovered until long after the election. 
It may be that this uncertainty will favour the 
Conservatives, whose policy is always the more 
determinate than that of the other parties, but 
problematic advantage or loss to the Party is the 
wrong test to apply to such conditions. It is, for 
example, said that the Government propose, before 
this Parliament is dissolved, to pass a Bill giv- 
ing the franchise to women between twenty-one 
and thirty years of age; but we may agree that 
that should be done without approving the 
reasons that are quite brazenly advanced in sup- 
port of such a step: namely, that this new 
enfranchisement will on the whole favour the 
Conservative prospects. All parties as a common 
duty to our electoral institutions ought to see that 
they are adapted to give the best expression to 
the mind of the country, whatever that may be, 
and the notion of Demos as a stupid divinity 
which must periodically be bull-dozed, propitiated, 
tricked and flattered, but never treated as though 
it had a mind of its own, is the unforgivable 
sin in politics. Cannot, therefore, all parties 


agree on some measure which, irrespective 4 
party calculations of self-interest, will ensure thy 
the opinion of the electors shall not be actually 
misrepresented or left to post-election intrigues 
to misinterpret and distort? It is hopeless 4 
expect any Government to give the time to a Bij 
that is likely to be opposed and misrepresented jp 
the country. The sole chance is an agreed Bij) 
All parties have surely a sufficient interest jy 
avoiding the mere gambling element of a» 
election to spare some time for drafting the oy. 
lines of an agreement, and it is suggested that, 
small committee, preferably of three represents. 
tives of authority in each party, should meet jp 
see whether there is any chance of agreement, the 
sole object of their inquiries being to see that the 
opinion of the electorate is not actually mis 
represented. 

Obviously, the object being merely to secure, 


‘Bill that can be passed rapidly as an agreed 


measure, the more elaborate reforms of the 
electoral system that have been suggested would 
necessarily be ruled out of account. If our object 
were to get a Chamber that holds up a mirror to 
the mind of the nation, reflecting its shades o 
opinion without exaggeration, proportional repre. 
sentation would be the ideal, but it is hopeless 
to expect to get that as an agreed measure. The 
argument that it would weaken the Executive 
unduly and make it too dependent on the 
manceuvres of majority groups seems to us 
extremely strong, and if ever this system wer 
adopted we should prefer to see it as the basis 
of selection for the popularly-elected element in 
a reformed House of Lords. For the ideal Second 
Chamber is one which would correct the exaggerz- 
tion of electoral opinion in the Cemmons, and te 
more Conservative if Labour were in a majority 
and more Labour with Conservatives in power. 
These are mere speculations outside practical 
politics. But a simple proposal for second ballots 
is not beyond the range of an agreement between 
the parties. The objections to second ballots are 
numerous and well known; they invite arrange 
ments which may be corrupt. But such arrange 
ments are inevitable in any three-party system 
when one party does not seem likely to get a 
decisive majority over the other two, and it is 
surely better that they should be made before an 
election is finally decided than after the member 
has been returned and his constituents have no 
power over him until the next election. At any 
rate, if ever the experiment of second ballots is 
to be tried, the present conditions of politics offer 
a most convenient opportunity. 
Already one hears of tentative proposals for 
avoiding conflicts. Mr. Boothby, for example, 4 
member for one of the Aberdeen constituencies. 
has, it is understood, been approached by the 
Liberals with tentative offers of their support. 
Their main motive, no doubt, is that they do 
not wish to see Labour so strong that they wil 
have no chance of influencing events; on the 
other hand, it must be for Mr. Boothby a difficult 
calculation whether he would stand to gain more 
from a Liberal candidature that would draw votes 
from Labour or from official Liberal support. 
For while all parties can more or less command 
the support of their followers for a candidate 0 
their own, their power to influence their votes 
favour of a candidate of one of the other parties 
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is very limited. A further objection to general 
ins of this character, even if they could be 
honoured, is that there is as much difference 
between Labour men as between any of the other 
three parties. It is a strong argument for second 
ballots (or a second choice on the original ballot 
r, which is another application of the same 
idea) that they allow the average elector to choose 
for himself, having regard to all the circum- 
stances of the particular case. There is little 
doubt that the result would be to strengthen the 
forces of moderation, but its justification would 
be that it represented more exactly the mind of 
the country and diminished the chances of sub- 
ferranean intrigue after the elections. 
The times are gone by when everyone was 
horn into a world a little Liberal or Conser- 
vative, and when nothing but a convulsion of 
politics could change his allegiance. As we 
inted out last week, the divisions of parties 
ae blurred, and their nomenclature no longer 
expresses the real divisions of politics. It has 
heen said that in foreign affairs this Government 
is more Liberal than most Liberal Governments 
of the past. Mr. Lloyd George has complained 
that the only Tories left are in his Party, and it 
is notorious that there is a solid substratum of 
Conservatism on Labour benches. One may go 
further, and say that he is a poor Conservative 
who from time to time does not transgress the 
boundaries of party in his thoughts, and feel 
attracted by something in Labour and something 
inthe Liberal point of view. Indeed, no one can 
be a loyal member of his own party unless, at any 
rate, he understands the view of the other side. 
The principle, therefore, of our present electoral 
system that the divisions between parties are so 
deep that they can never be crossed, and that 
every elector must necessarily be wholly for one 
and equally uncompromisingly against the other 
two, is false both to politics and to the facts of 
human nature. Some system ought to be devised 
which enables a Conservative to say by his vote 
that, next to his own candidate, he has a prefer- 
ence for the moderate Labour man in preference 
to a somewhat light-headed Liberal, or that he 
prefers a thoughtful Liberal to a disguised Com- 
munist. Second ballots are not by any means an 
ideal way of voting, but they would be easier 
than more scientific methods and far better than 
leaving an elector’s representation a blank to be 
filled up later by intrigue and temporary con- 
venience, which is what may happen under the 
present system. 
We are well aware that this line of argument 
will not commend itself to those who, failing to 
fecognize the change in conditions, suppose them- 
elves to be living in the circumstances of three or 
four decades ago. We can only ask them to 
talize that every party to-day contains within it 
petsons who, on particular points, are inclined 
0 vote independently of party instructions. The 
oly alternative to opportunity for expression of 
“cond preferences by voters is subsequent bar- 
gaining by party leaders. If we do not face 
facts, and allow for altered conditions, we shall 
%¢ the beginning of tactics which must debase 
Parliamentary life. The progressive element in 
Servatism, the conservative element in Labour, 
the individualist element in Liberalism, must be 
given chances of self-expression where the party 


nominee has little chance of success, and it will 
accord better with our national genius to adopt 
a rough and ready corrective of existing and 
imminent evils than to enter on a vain endeavour 
to devise a theoretically’ perfect system of propor- 
tional representation. 


HYSTERIA ABOUT THE REDS 


MMEDIATELY after the war, this country 
] wes dragged by Mr. Winston Churchill and 

others into a series of adventures against 
Russia, which increased the burden on the tax- 
payer here and strengthened the support given to 
the Soviet regime there. After the failure of 
the ill-fated Wrangel, Denikin, Kolchak and 
Yudenitch attempts, wiser councils prevailed, and 
almost exactly six years ago the Anglo-Russian 
Trade Agreement was signed. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain will need all his patience and tact 
if he is to resist those members of his own 
Party who are now urging him to tear up that 
agreement. 

The Foreign Secretary refrained from making 
the British Note of February 23 read like an 
ultimatum. It declared that, ‘‘ a continuance of 
such acts as are here complained of ’’ might lead 
to a breach with the Bolshevists, but it went no 
further. Consequently it displeased those British 
citizens whose confidence in their countrymen is 
so small that they believe Bolshevism is on the 
point of driving the British working-man to red 
revolution, and it also failed to have any useful 
effect in Russia. One popular London news- 
paper referred to it as “‘ a display of feebleness 
and funk,’’ which ‘‘ will make the blood of every 
self-respecting Briton tingle in his veins,’’ while 
M. Litvinoff was able to make much of the fact 
that it contained no specific charges and, in the 
opinion of the great majority of Continental news- 
papers, to score an impressive dialectic victory 
over Sir Austen Chamberlain. Much of the 
British Note dealt with China, and to these 
passages M. Tchicherin’s substitute did not even 
deign to refer, since, as Pravda was careful to 
point out, the Soviet Government only undertook 
not to support organizations whose purpose was 
to incite rebellion in the British Empire, which 
does not include China, and since ‘* England, 
as a Government, sends State troops and a fleet, 
although it talks about non-interference in 
Chinese affairs.”” Had Sir Austen Chamberlain 
been left to carry out his foreign policy without 
pressure from irresponsible sections of his own 
Party, he would never have placed himself in a 
position to be snubbed in this way. It is time 
that some of his colleagues in the Cabinet—those 
M. Litvinoff mentions in his Note, for example 
—realized that they are menacing European 
stability, lowering British prestige and prevent- 
ing the rapid recovery of British industry by 
speeches which win easy applause from _ ill- 
educated audiences, but which show a lament- 
able lack of that deeper patriotism which demands 
steady and  unsensational efforts to bring 
prosperity and peace to Great Britain. 

It is probably quite true that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s Note was “‘ a display of feebleness 
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and funk,”’ for he wrote it against the dictates of 
his own common sense. Who would not hesitate 
before taking a step, one result of which would 
be the loss of an important market for British 
goods? Is our industry in so flourishing a 
condition that we can afford to wipe great parts 
of the globe off our industrial map? Our dislike 
of Russia—Tsarist Russia, the disappearance of 
which our anti-Bolshevists so bitterly lament—in 
the closing years of the nineteenth and the first 
few years of the twentieth centuries did nothing 
to increase British prosperity. It enabled Ger- 
many to gain an economic hold over Russia 
which encouraged the ex-Kaiser’s delusions of 
world power; it helped to bring about the Russian 
collapse and revolution, since so many technical 
experts were Germans; and it certainly did 
nothing to lessen diplomatic intrigues and the bad 
feeling which arises from them. Are not the 
very newspapers which urge the British Govern- 
ment to break with Moscow already frightened 
lest Germany should once again obtain economic 
control over Russia, whose wheat and raw 
materials may yet make her the wealthiest nation 
in the world? If we were to drive the Russian 
Delegation from Chesham House, we _ should 
merely be giving away our Russian market to 
Germany and other European countries, and it is 
interesting to read, within a week after the receipt 
of M. Litvinoff’s Note to the British Government, 
that France proposes to resume negotiations for a 
final settlement of the Russian debt and other 
impediments to normal diplomatic and commercial 
relations. 

In what other way a breach with Russia could 
benefit this country we fail to see. It would, 
undoubtedly, cause acute uneasiness in Poland 
and the other Russian border States, and the 
Volonté of Paris probably does not greatly 
exaggerate in declaring that the resulting state 
of political hostility ‘‘ would inevitably lead to 
war somewhere in Europe or Asia.’’ And is any- 
one so naive as to imagine that it would diminish 
the amount of anti-British propaganda carried on 
by Bolshevist agents throughout the world ? 

The relations between Great Britain and Russia 
are, admittedly, very unsatisfactory, as the 
relations between a Capitalist and a Communist 
State are almost bound to be; but the blame for 
the fact that they are not better than they are 
does not rest with the Bolshevists alone. If we 
are to do away with the Trade Agreement, let us 
replace it by some other treaty which will lead to 
normal intercourse with Russia. We are not 
enamoured of Communism, but we are certainly 
not afraid to come in closer contact with it if by 
so doing we can reduce the ominous excess of 
British imports over exports. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


J T was suggested in these columns a fortnight 
| that a time might arrive when Mr. Haden 

Guest would be a leading member of some 
moderate offshoot of the Labour Party. He has since 
officially severed his connexion with his former col- 
leagues, and, with Mr. Spencer, he now forms the 
nucleus of such a party as was foreshadowed. It is 


pathetic to observe the futile endeavours of the Laboy, 
leaders to keep their party in the paths of moderation 
while opposite and more powerful _ influences 
continually impel it in the reverse direction. 
* * 


It becomes increasingly clear that it is impossible fo; 
a moderate or an independent man to remain a membe, 
of the Labour Party. Mr. Spencer was expelled fo 
opposing the Communism of Mr. Cook; Mr. Guey 
has been hounded out for refusing to make 
capital out of a national emergency, and for supporting 
the policy with regard to China which was originally 
upheld by his own leaders, although they subsequently 
abandoned it at the bidding of the extremists. It now 
appears that at the Labour Party meeting, where this 
important question was settled, Mr. Ramsay Mae. 
Donald, Mr. Clynes and Mr. Thomas were all absent, 

* * 


If it were not for the internal difficulties of the 
Labour Party there would be but scant material for 
comedy in the political scene during these prevernal 
days. Perhaps the spring, if and when it comes, will 
put new life into members, and even lend inspiration 
to Ministers. Life and inspiration have alike been 
sadly lacking. This may, perhaps, be partly due to 
the arid quality of the business with which the House 
has been asked to deal. Scotland has had more 
than her share of the time, but Scottish members, 
who will grow wild with frenzy at the mention of 
Russia, who will take any violent and irresponsible 
line with regard to China, who at the mere mention 
of Italy will mouth reckless insults at Mussolini, 
become immediately extremely serious when the affairs 
of their own country are mentioned and gather round 
the parish pump with all the solemnity of elders of 
the Kirk. 


* 
* * 


The discussion of Scottish affairs is therefore apt 
to be amicable and uninteresting. The Scottish Office 
is as fortunate in its Parliamentary representatives as 
some other offices are unfortunate. Sir John Gilmour 
is one of the best speakers on the front bench, he 
always appears to be thoroughly versed in his case 
and he has the gift of being able to state it firmly 
without exciting hostility in his opponents. Captain 
Walter Elliott is a brilliant debater and enjoys, like | 
his leader, the good opinion of his fellow countrymen 
in whatever part of the House they sit. 

* 
* * 


It was hoped that on Monday an interesting debate 
might arise on the ratification of the Washington 
Convention with regard to the forty-eight hour week. 
Such hopes were early doomed to disappointment. The 
opening of the discussion was entrusted to Mr. 
Heyday, the possessor of a powerful voice with @ 
slightly ecclesiastical intonation which is easy to hear 
but hard to listen to. His case was even more 
powerful than his voice, and he stated it completely: 
There was really little left to be said when he sa 
down, except for the Government to reply. The fact, 
however, that there is nothing more to be said has 
never interfered with a debate in the House of 
Commons, and plenty of ‘members were eager 1 
repeat the arguments already used. Criticism of the 
Government came from all quarters. Major Hills led 
the charge on behalf of recalcitrant ministerialists, 
and although many others, such as Lord Henly 
Bentink, Captain Macmillan and Lady Astor followed 
his lead, he was the only one who carr 
opposition to the length of voting against 
Government. 
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The Government’s case for delaying ratification is 
the weakest they have yet had to put before Parlia- 
ment, and Sir Arthur Steel Maitland failed completely 
to impart to it even the semblance of strength. The 
forty-eight hour week prevails in nearly every in- 
dustry in the country; a convention was signed at 
Washington which made it binding upon all the sig- 
natories, the Government profess the warmest attach- 
ment to the principle; they called a special conference 
last year with a view to facilitating ratification; the 
conference was declared to have been successful; 
Belgium, France and Germany subsequently introduced 
legislation on the subject, Great Britain alone con- 
tinues to do nothing. It is plain that the Government 
will be compelled to act in the end, but when they 
do act it will appear that they have been forced to 
do so against their will, and any political credit that 
they might have gained will have been forfeited. The 
Government’s curious reluctance to act, as though 
they were suffering from a kind of creeping paralysis, 
js the cause of serious anxiety to many of their sup- 
porters. The shelving of the Factory Bill, which they 
had sworn to bring forward this session, is another 
instance. These things must be done eventually, but 
will they be done too late? 

First CITIzEN 


MR. CHURCHILL ON THE WAR 


HE last two volumes of Mr. Churchill’s book* 

complete a work which is almost the first and 

incomparably the best book in English giving 
a general view of the war. That Mr. Churchill 
should have found time to write it shows that he 
adds industry to his other gifts, and if some parts 
of the book suggest to the ear that they have been 
dictated, not written, that is mentioned not as a 
reproach but as a possible explanation. There is 
some mighty fine writing in the book. He is not a 
stylist in the sense that he loves playing tricks with 
words, for he is direct even when he is most ornate. 
It is stuff such as a superb rhetorician, out of a 
mind full of its subject, might talk to his friends, 
with here and there a purple passage, and through- 
out a keen edge to his argument. Mr. Churchill is 
one of the few writers of our time (one might quote 
many passages from this book to prove it) who 
elevate rhetoric to the point of a fine art. He makes 
a Schwarmerei of logic, revels in an argument as a 
gourmet at a banquet; with him reasons pullulate 
other reasons, as metaphors beget metaphors in 
Shakespeare. He is a dull man who can resist the 
fascination of Mr. Churchill’s rhetoric. 

To pass from the form to the substance, the least 
satisfactory part of Mr. Churchill’s book is the 
chapters on the naval work of the war. In criticiz- 
ing Lord Haig, he is careful to say nothing which 
he cannot establish himself by documentary evidence 
as having said at the time. In criticizing Lord 
Jellicoe at Jutland he adopts an entirely different 
Standard. With a knowledge of the exact position 
of every ship of both fleets, he tells us what Jellicoe 
might have done, and very plausible his criticism is. 
If he had deployed at Jutland and disposed his fleet 
differently at nightfall, as Mr. Churchill suggests he 
should have done, undoubtedly it would have been a 


better battle. But why the difference in the two- 


methods? It suggests that as the inventor invents 
to a theory, so Mr. Churchill argues to a pre- 


**The World Crisis, 1916-1918.’ Parts 1 and 2. By. the 
a Hon. Winston S. Churchill. Thornton Butterworth. 2 vols. 


conception. He has two big general ideas about the 
war which govern everything that he has to say 
about it. The one idea, covering the operations on 
land, will be discussed presently. The other idea, 
relating to fleet operations, is that the menace of the 
submarine was vastly exaggerated, and that the 
Admiralty by the various means well described by 
Mr. Churchill defeated the submarine on its merits 
as a weapon of naval war. It is, perhaps, relevant 
to remember that Mr. Churchill had been First Lord 
of the Admiralty, but never Minister of War. For 
good and for evil, he is a loyal departmentalist. 
Indeed, it is one of the limitations of his genius that 
this detached critic from without, when departmental 
chains are put upon him, becomes tame and 
unoriginal. 

A ritualist at sea and friend of the powers that 
be, Mr. Churchill on land is an infidel and iconoclast. 
He has no heroes in the war, unless it be Laurazac 
in 1914, Gallieni in 1915, and Foch at the end of the 
war. He admires Mr. Lloyd George, but is pain- 
fully conscious of his faults and mistakes, as when 
he succumbed to the seductions of Nivelle and became 
for a few months in 1917 the vigorous champion of 
the offensive on the Western front, or when he neg- 
lected Mr. Churchill’s representations on the neces- 
sity of reinforcing that front against the coming 
grand offensive of Ludendorff. He was, in fact, 
from beginning to end of the war the one consistent 
and thorough-going advocate of the Eastern school 
of strategy. He sees in our obsession with the 
Western front a base desertion of the traditional 
British strategy. He finds that the Germans were as 
foolish as we were, and nearly as foolish as the 
French General Staff. No part of his book is more 
useful than his criticism of the follies of the French 
leadership in the opening moves of the war, unless 
it be his criticism of the follies of the German General 
Staff in letting first us into the war at all, and then 
America, and in concentrating the attack against 
France and Belgium instead of against Russia. 
From beginning to end of the war Mr. Churchill has 
the Dardanelles idea on his mind. 

The evacuation of Gallipoli at the end of 1915 was 
the bitterest disappointment that Mr. Churchill ever 
had, and it clung to him. Even in 1916 he held 
(though there is no evidence that he urged it on the 
Government) that a fresh attack on the Dardanelles 
would be the best reply that we could make to the 
German threat on Verdun, and after the battle of 
the Somme had been joined he wrote to his friend, 
Lord Birkenhead (then Sir F. E. Smith), a long 
memorandum strongly criticizing the battle as 
premature and terribly costly in human life. Lord 
Birkenhead communicated the letter to his colleagues 
in the Government, and from them in turn it found 
its way to G.H.Q. in France, there to make Mr. 
Churchill many enemies. This memorandum is now 
given in the book, amplified, and the argument per- 
vades the whole of what he has to say on the opera- 
tions of 1916 and 1917. From beginning to end 
Mr. Churchill holds that the East was the most 
promising field of our strategy, not the West, that 
until we had real prospects of success our true policy 
was to remain on the defensive in France and attack 
where Germany was weak, namely, on the Austrian 
flank. Take out the descriptive writing, which often 
reaches a very high level, the numerous characteriza- 
tions (always illuminating and usually just) of the 
leading personalities of the time, and the passages 
relating to the naval war and the U-boats, which are 
ingenious but less good, and this argument makes 
the substance of the book. 

The argument is immensely strengthened by the 
statistical evidence which Mr. Churchill produces. 
From official figures, which Mr. Churchill has 
examined with great care, it appears that the process 
of attrition, the excuse always put forward for these 
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costly offensives, was not in our favour but against 
us. In all the great groups of actions in the West, 
the Allied losses were always greater than the Ger- 
man, and sometimes twice as great. Not until the 
great Ludendorff offensive of March were the condi- 
tions reversed, and the very time when our troops 
were being driven back and our spirits were lowest 
was the moment when, for the first time in the war 
(with the possible exception of the first battle of 
Ypres), the German losses exceeded ours. The 
argument which Mr. Churchill is the first to develop 
is exceedingly powerful. Mr. Churchill admits in 
his book that in his criticisms of the Somme he did 
not make sufficient allowance for the compulsion that 
the French ordeal at Verdun put on Lord Haig, but 
he does not spare the French generals from his 
general criticism of extravagance in life. 

For the first time in English we get in Mr. 
Churchill’s book an account of the mutiny of the 
French soldiers in April, 1917, against the continued 
butchery. He notes that Mr. Lloyd George, who 
had up to then shared his views about these Western 
offensives, was so far carried away by the charm 
and lucidity of Nivelle that he became for the time a 
vehement advocate of the offensive in 1917. He may 
have been influenced, too, by the danger of the 
U-boat campaign, then at its height, and been, as 
Lord Fisher put it, anxious to win the war on land 
before we lost it at sea. Mr. Lloyd George, how- 
ever, soon returned to his earlier ideas. The only 
battle before 1918 to which Mr. Churchill gives un- 
stinted praise was the first battle of Cambrai at the 
end of 1917, which he holds to have been a model 
of the correct use of the tanks. The use of the 
tanks in the Somme battle of 1916 before their 
technique had been perfected and sufficient numbers 
could be put into action he strongly condemns, and 
he did his best to prevent it. That the Germans 
paid so little heed to the warning thus wantonly given 
them is one of the innumerable mistakes that they 
made in the war. 

In 1918 Mr. Churchill’s mood changes, and we 
find him among those who were most alarmed at 
the prospects of the coming German offensive, and 
strongly urging the despatch of reinforcements. Mr. 
Lloyd George underestimated the danger, and when 
the storm broke made a scapegoat of General Gough. 
In fact, Gough seems to have done everything 
possible, and was most undeservedly punished. The 
lesson of 1916 and 1917 had sunk deep into the 
minds of our Government, and when, after the Ger- 
man offensive had been brought to a_ standstill, 
our counter-attacks began (a brilliant period for 
British arms which Mr. Churchill describes in all 
the characteristic glow of his style) the Government 
was very nervous lest the losses of the previous years 
were about to be repeated and warned G.H.Q. not 
to press its attacks too violently. But G.H.Q. for 
the first time knew better. Their confident expecta- 
tions of German demoralization were this time well 
based, and the end of the war came suddenly before 
the people at home had even begun to believe that 
the illusions of the past years had at last come true. 
Even then Mr. Churchill holds that it was the victory 
over the Bulgarians, uncovering as it did the Austrian 
flank, that administered the decisive blow. Had 
revolution not broken out and had Austria been able 
to stand, Germany might have fallen back to the 
Rhine and renewed the struggle there. 

It is a great argument developed with fine skill 
and persistency, and though this work is primarily a 
justification of Mr. Churchill’s policy in the war, 
which has been so unjustly assailed, it is genuine 
history, richly coloured and nobly adorned. For 
always when the argument has been duly weighed 
and approved, we find ourselves coming back with 
enjoyment to the opulent and forceful style of the 
writer, its copiousness, and its rhetoric. 
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THICK OR CLEAR ? 


By RosEMARY BLACKADDER 


HAT is easy. At once we know. In a flash 
our mind is made up. ‘‘ Thick’’ we state 


decisively, or with equal decision, ** Clear.”” 
if we are banting, ‘‘ Neither.’’ Napoleon or Mussolini 
could do no better. You could, of course, say ‘ Both, 
please,’’ but the waiter would be astonished, and one 
of the first rules of conduct in England is surely “ Do 
not astonish the waiter.’’ 

But that is only at dinner-time. For all the rest 
of the day and for all our lives at every moment and 
on all sides we are confronted with problems of choice 
that are terrifying in their multiplicity and range of 
consequence. After all, it is not likely to be of much 
consequence whether we eat one thing or another. 
We shall be the same afterwards, in the same chair, 
in the same room, on the same terms with ou 
vis-a-vis. It is improbable that the long-lost ring 
lurks in our sole meunier or that the Zabaglione has 
been flavoured with arsenic. But have you not 
noticed how your whole life’s course may hinge on the 
missing of a tube, your weal or woe on going to the 
wrong dentist, the wearing of the red hat instead of 
the blue? 

Pause then, gentle reader, to consider these immen- 
sities. Here is the whole world spread out at your 
feet and you have been born absurdly free. It is 
yours to take. ‘‘ Would you like,’’ say the Tourist 
Bureaux, ‘‘ to go to Japan, to Madeira, to Buenos 
Ayres, to Kashmir?’’ If you go to Japan you cannot 
go to Kashmir, and who knows what delight waits 
for you in Kashmir, or in Madeira what windfalls of 
good fortune? You can, of course, go all round the 
world, but even then you would only be on the 
threshold, peering at so many doors that must remain 
closed. There is too much. We are dazed, numbed 
by the extravagance of it, the infinity of possibility. 
Will you paint this tree as it grows or go out of your 
way to pile up green apples and guitars, will you write 
down the chords in your head or the fashionable dis- 
sonances of the street, put your money on Bluebottle 
or Ballet-dancer, purchase Peruvian Rhubarb or 
Canadian Claptraps? And you, madam, your new 
frock, shall it be petunia or blue, green perhaps, or 
cinnamon? This style or that? Buttons? No buttons. 
But pleats? And will you have Tom, Dick or Harry, 
Erasmus or Slingsby ? 

But, you may object, I am poor, I have no talents, 
no attributes whatever. I cannot make God-like steps 
in any direction I choose. For me there is no complex 
range of choice. Alas, however little you have, there 
is always enough to choose from. Whatever your 
condition you are still confronted by this fearful 
responsibility. The Tourist Bureau may be closed 
to you, but here is the "bus bearing a stupendous list 
of possible destinations. If you do not get off at 
Kensington you may land in Wormwood Scrubs or 
Richmond. The A.B.C. offers you fantastic choice of 
fare, from macaroni, boiled, to egg, one, fried. If 
you have a penny in your pocket you must decide 
whether to spend it on roast-chestnuts or a balloon 
or a picture postcard of Ivor Novello. If you have 
none, you must think whether you will beg, borrow 
or purloin. Even in the last extremity you have 
before you the perplexing problem of rope, gun, pill or 
pond. Really there is no escaping. 

There are more things in heaven or earth than we 
know what to do with. And we have so little time. 
How are we to lay our hand on the right one? We 
have only a moment to stretch out our fingers 4 
clutch a few leaves from the hurrying tree. The scent 
of lime-flowers, the clustered bees, the wood-pigeon 
calling and the quiet shade, all this we must leave 
behind untasted, Fate and circumstance and all the 
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rest bind us to take one thing at one time and jostle 
ys along past a thousand opportunities. Wilfully we 
shut our eyes, eat one cake and do not have it. 

All this one-and-one business is based on the 
assumption that we are in ourselves one and indivis- 
ible, whereas each of us is legion. On Monday 
| am not the same as on Tuesday : who can tell what 
| shall be on Wednesday? I am this in the sun, that 
in the shade, here when you play me Pergolesi, there 
when you strum Lehar, different when you ply me with 
Clicquot than when you fill my beaker with Benger’s 
Food. Lay a purple carpet at my feet and I am 

emnon, slam the door in my face and I am 
Billingsgate. I want a hundred different cakes to 
satisfy the hundred inner men, to eat and to have and 
to hold. Here then is an army of impulses and hates 
and loves and memories and hopes. The world draws 
a line round it, puts up a railing, and labels the whole 
thing “ John Smith.’’ They do this with so much 
empressement, nail the structure so thoroughly down 
with team colours, medals, degrees, and what not that 
John Smith himself is bamboozled into thinking ** Yes, 
this is how I am, how I must act.’’ He allows these 
limits to confine and determine his personality. He 
sticks his head at random out of a window and there 
for the rest of his life must it remain. He has his 
bacon and eggs then, goes to his office then, comes 
home at such a time, plays bridge at such. But he 
may wake up one morning and cry like the old lady 
of the shorn petticoats, ‘‘ O lawk-a-daisy me! Can 
this be 1?’ Yes and no. A bit of it is certainly you, 
my dear John Smith, but what of the other bits, the 
other yous? Your eyes to see, your ears to hear, 
your feet winged like Mercury’s? 

Let us suppose that we have elected one of the more 
respectable professions such as that of a bishop or 
policeman. Suddenly, nel mezzo del camin, a thought 
flies out from us into one of the thousand other grooves 
down which we might be walking. ‘‘ Why,’’ we cry, 
“am I not a Lama or a tight-rope dancer, a pearl- 
fisher, burglar or alderman? Why do I live here 
and not in Bolivia, in Darmstadt, at John o’ Groats, 
at Bridlington? Why does Susan pour out my tea, 
not honest Jane or the lovely Emma, or the ravishing 
Arabella? Why is my house ‘ The Laurels,’ not 
‘The Holly and The Ivy’ or ‘ The Sugar Beets ’? 
My son, why is he Henry and not Marmaduke?’’ And 
so on, alas! and so on. It is a dreadful thing this 
opening of one’s eyes. Shut them quickly. Bang the 
door of ‘ The Laurels’ in the face of these clamour- 
ing possibilities and sit down in your same chair (why 
not divan? Why not pulpit?) by your same fire (Gas? 
Coal? Electricity?), and, as our Western friends so 
temperately advise us, ‘‘ forget it.’’ 

Here is comfort for you. Consider how blessed is 
the arrangement of Providence that we cannot look 
before we leap. We are distressingly free to leap 
where we will, but it is always into the dark. Here 
or there or straight ahead it makes, some say, no 
difference. All the sages tell us that wherever we 
care to jump, however extravagantly to the North, 
however widely to the South, we always land in the 
path traced out for us, the way that is to be ours. 
That is a comforting philosophy and breeds a fine 
carelessness in the jumping, a recklessness of direction. 
* Left-hand or right?’? mocks fate. ‘‘ It does not 
matter,’’ reply these wise men, ‘‘ you have nothing in 
either,” or (if they still cherish illusions and a sound 
digestion) ‘‘ the same plum in both.” 


"| Readers who experience difficulty or delay in 
obtaining copies of the SaturDAY REviEw are asked 
to communicate with the Publisher, 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


PATISSERIE 
By J. B. PrigsTLey 


T would be absurd to pretend that there is 

anything very startling about our Patisserie, 

where every afternoon we take tea and visit— 
a trifle greedily—the little trays of cakes. This is 
the unfashionable end of the Riviera, and there 
is here no—shall I say ?—Oppenheimery. No 
dazzlingly beautiful women, with sinister reputa- 
tions in twelve countries, descend upon us. I do 
not suppose any handsome young diplomat has 
ever wrecked his career in this little town. None 
of those mysterious ‘‘ papers,” with secrets 
sufficient to smash the peace of Europe, have ever 
been stolen here. It is true that there is play at 
our Casino, not every night, indeed, but at least 
every Thursday, Saturday and Sunday, and 
sometimes as much as five francs are staked by 
one single gamester at boule, but we never hear 
of a suicide. We are fairly cosmopolitan, it is 
true, but I doubt if we could show you a single 
Russian princess. And Moscow seems to be 
leaving us alone, or if it is not, then the foreign 
correspondent of the Daily Mail is, and it is much 
the same thing. We are all comfortable and 
dullish. Yet I never go to the Patisserie without 
tormenting myself with a hundred questions. It 
is, I suppose, one of the penalties of eaves- 
dropping. 

I have just been there now and am full of my 
queries. I have listened again, but cannot make 
out yet whether the littlke French woman who 
comes in with her aunt is divorcing her husband 
or he is divorcing her. I shall never be able to 
settle this, for my ear is too indolent and her 
tongue is far too energetic. I shall have to let 
that pass. But who on earth were those three 
English people, the elderly lady, the middle-aged 
one, and the young girl, talking about? ‘‘ She 
was always the same,”’ said Elderly, ‘‘ 1 knew 
her when she was a child.’’ ‘‘ She was,’’ chimed 
in Middle-aged, ‘‘ I was at school with her, you 
know. And it’s so strange, you know, now that 
she’s so famous.’’ ‘‘I think she’s perfectly 
wonderful,’’ said Young Girl. ‘‘ So she is, in a 
way,” Elderly replied, ‘‘ and there always was a 
something, you know. People always said she 
would be.’’ ‘‘ Her eyes,’’ exclaimed Middle- 
aged. ‘‘ Oh, yes. Her eyes,’’ from Young Girl. 
‘* Yes, but her whole expression, too,’’ Elderly 
went on. ‘‘ And the funny thing is, men never 
like her.’’ Young Girl could hardly believe this. 
‘* But it’s true,’’ agreed Middle-aged, ‘‘ I know 
men never like her, not even now.” Elderly rose 
to her feet, remarking: ‘‘ They never did.’’ And 
out they went. Now who on earth is she? What 
about her eyes? Why don’t the men like her? 
And now I shall never know. 

Then there is the little grey-headed Scot, who 
has spent thirty years or so in India, and at 
every moment threatens to launch us on a very 
Brahmapootra of reminiscence. He comes in 
every afternoon with a very sedate and middle- 
aged Frenchwoman. She cannot speak English 
and he cannot speak French, but occasionally he 
brings out his little phrase-book and they fish 
in it together, and nod and smile and eat their 
little cakes happily. Yesterday we had as neigh- 
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bour an English sailor, in a neat blue suit and 
blue jersey, his face shining with soap and his 
hair carefully smoothed down. He would not go 
and choose his own cakes, but sat there sturdily 
and shyly, and demanded: ‘‘ Tea end pystries.”’ 
Madame could make nothing of the pystries, so 
we translated for them. The sailor became our 
friend at once, and plunged simultaneously into 
cream cakes and talk. The small yacht he had 
been on had blown up, and he produced a news- 
paper cutting from his pocket and passed it to 
us to read. This catastrophe seemed to have left 
him mildly resentful. He kept returning to it. 
‘* Semi-Diesel engines, too,’’ he would say, ‘ I 
can’t mike it out.’’ Then he would add once 
more: ‘‘ Jest got orf in time.’’ And, as a final 
comment, made without bitterness, but suggesting 
the resignation and disillusion of an Anatole 
France, he remarked: ‘‘ E’d got enough whisky 
aboard ’er to lest ’im three years too, cises and 
cises of it, all gorn.’’ It is a pity he could not 
talk French, because he could have exchanged 
philosophic conclusions with Madame when she 
brought the pystries. She would have under- 
stood even better than he did the ironic stroke of 
the lost whisky, not because she appreciated that 
liquor, which finds no place among her hundred 
and one bottles of liqueurs, but because she, too, 
is disillusioned and resigned. C’est la vie. 

This afternoon the tall barking Englishman 
from the yacht in the bay came in with his 
usual companion, an elderly fussy, rather pathetic 
man. They have been several times before, and 
I am still puzzled by the behaviour of the tall 
yachtsman. Why is he so rude to his friend or 
relative? To-day they sat in front of us and, as 
usual, talked at the top of their voices. ‘‘ What 
have you said about him, then? ”’ the tall fellow 
barked. ‘‘ I’ve said that he really wants to get 
better and improve himself,’’? the other replied. 
‘* But does he? ’’ came the bark. ‘‘ He went out 
and played cricket with the others,’’ said the 
elderly man apologetically. The tall fellow held 
out his hand, and the other produced a sheet of 
paper. ‘‘ Yes, but you can’t say this,’’ said the 
tall man, reading it over, ‘‘ because, after all, 
how do we know that... .’’ And then some- 
body made a noise and I did not catch a word 
of what followed. After a minute or two, how- 
ever, I heard the elderly man say: ‘‘ But he can 
if he wants, you know.” ‘‘ Yes, of course,”’ 
came the answering bark, ‘‘ but does he want to. 
That’s the point.’” Undoubtedly that is the 
point. But the point of what? What was the 
matter with this person? What had they to do 
with him? Why were they writing letters about 
him? Where was he playing cricket? I wish I 
knew. It would all be very disappointing, I have 
no doubt, but still, I wish I knew. 

The talk of the French people here, so far as I 
can follow it, is not so piquant and mysterious. 
But surely there is a mystery about middle-aged 
Frenchmen themselves. It is this. You see the 
French citizen, the father of a family. He is 
obviously a solid man of affairs, a completely 
civilized being, with centuries of culture behind 
him. He knows the world, the life. He is 
sensible, orderly, comfortable, moving sedately 
through the day’s routine of business and 
pleasure, from the affairs to the aperatif, from 
the aperatif to the degustation. He studies his 


newspaper or his menu with shrewd eyes. Hig 
beard is dignity itself. He is dressed in fine ang 
sober broadcloth. His whole appearance pro. 
claims and indeed emphasizes his character of 
a solid and dignified citizen, with one marked 
exception. And here we touch on the mystery, 
Here is the question that has puzzled me fo 
years. Why does this man go into hat shops 
and act as if he were contemplating a long 
vaudeville tour as a comedian? Why does he 
always buy and wear hats two sizes too small 
for him? Let him remove his hat and he is the 
man I have described, but immediately he puts 
his hat on he becomes comic. I have a great 
respect for this great nation, but the little hats 
haunt me. Whenever I read in the newspa 
that the French think this or do that, I have a 
vision of a large number of solid citizens in hats 
too small for them. I see all conflicts in this 
country, political, social, artistic, as conflicts 
between minorities in hats far too large and 
majorities in hats far too small. What is the 
explanation of these little hats? Is it unreason 
breaking out in a life far too ordered and sensible? 
Is it a flash of comic poetry, Dogberry or Ague. 
cheek suddenly popping up in a drama by 
Corneille? Once again, I do not know. 

We saw the Chadders of Gobb again to-day, 
They are two people who occasionally turn up at 
the Patisserie and who cannot be explained. To 
begin with, they look strange, as if they belonged 
to some unknown race. What is more, they 
speak a language to which we cannot put a name, 
It is not English, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, or Greek. It does not sound like 
Russian. Nor is it even Hungarian, for there 
are two young Hungarian ladies at our hotel and 
we often hear them talking to one another, anda 
fantastic pair they are, too, with pale faces, huge 
black eyes, brilliant carmine mouths, as exotic 
as the wives of a Mandarin. These two people 
who visit the Patisserie seem to speak a language 
of their own. My own theory is that they belong 
to a new race, a race that is being gradually 
evolved or that has come down from one of the 
other planets. For want of a better name I call 
them the Chadders of Gobb. I was thinking this 
afternoon, as I listened to their meaningless 
syllables, that perhaps this was to be merely my 
first introduction to the Chadders of Gobb, that 
soon, more and more of them would begin to 
appear, cropping up here and there by twos and 
threes. Perhaps, on our way back, we should 
notice some ten or twenty of them on the train, 
chaddering away, and then would find that there 
were several thousands in Paris. By the time we 
arrived in London, more and more would have 
arrived, and we should see a great many of them 
between Victoria and Paddington stations, all eye 
ing things gobbishly. A few would be hanging 
about on the platform of our village station. 
then—awful thought—we should find about half 
a dozen of them quartered on us at home, sitting 
solemnly in the dining and drawing-rooms. They 
would not do anything. They would just be 
there, talking Chadder among themselves. By 
the time I had finished my last little cake I had 
found myself in a funny little nightmare. 1 am 
not sure I want to see those two people agail. 
Suppose they are Chadders of Gobb, suppo% 
there will be actually more and more of them, 
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suppose—but there, we had better not think about 
it. The malicious gods, picking over our poor 
brains, might take a hint and devise a new last 
act for us, in which we are just squashed out of 
existence by a Chadder invasion. Doomsday 
might have begun in our Patisserie. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


q The Editor of the SaturDay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

q Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE BOTTLE HABIT 


SIR,—Writing in your issue of February 12, a 
medical man, signing himself ‘‘ Panel,’’ contributes a 
letter which is untrue in the main, misleading and 
unfair. I may say at once that I agree with him to 
a large extent when he says ‘‘ more harm than good 
is being done by drugs.’’ But the remainder of his 
letter is composed of a series of inaccuracies. 

First, I would correct him in his reference to 
homeopathy, which he says is a form of faith heal- 
ing. It is not and never was. Indeed it has nothing 
whatever to do with faith healing. I am not a 
homeeopath, but as a dispensing chemist who has 
dispensed thousands of homeopathic prescriptions, 
and over 100,000. allopathic prescriptions, I can say 
there is at least more method in the former branch of 
medicine and less tendency to give the large quanti- 
ties of drugs which ‘‘ Panel’’ himself deprecates. 
Homeopathy is founded on a scientific law, and drugs 
are used in the healing of the sick just as frequently 
as in allopathy, only in smaller quantity and in a dif- 
ferent way. 

Regarding .‘‘ Panel’s ’’ attack on the National In- 
surance Act, the terms he applies to it, ‘* misbegot- 
ten,”’ ‘‘ ill-conceived,’’ ‘‘ monstrosity,’’ are not the 
soul of accuracy. 
more deaths than cures have been brought about by 
Sanatorium treatment,’’ is a great injustice to the 
wonderful work of these institutions. Finally, the 
reference to the chemist is deliberately misleading and 
untrue, as I will prove, and not one panel doctor could 
write such statements and believe them. 

He speaks of ‘‘ wholesale drugging of insured 

patients,’” and says they ‘‘ think they are being de- 
frauded if they do not get their bottle of medicine.”’ 
I do not complain of these statements, but ‘‘ Panel ”’ 
says that it is due to the chemist that the Act works 
to perpetuate the evil of this wholesale drugging, and 
finishes by saying, ‘‘ If the doctors were made re- 
sponsible for dispensing, the nation’s drug bill would 
be reduced to something like a quarter of its present 
enormous total.’’ 
_‘‘When I tell a panel patient that he should discon- 
tinue his medicine, I am often answered, ‘ But the 
chemist told me I ought to continue with it.’ The 
chemist is a business man and naturally wishes to be 
paid for as many bottles as possible,”” writes ‘‘Panel.”’ 
How can ‘ Panel ’’ be ‘‘ often answered ’’ the above 
when, if he sends the patient away without a pre- 
scription, that patient has no occasion to go to the 
chemist and does not? 

In twenty years’ dispensing experience I never re- 
member a panel patient coming from his doctor and 
Saying he had been told to discontinue the medicine. 
And further, if panel patients ever did so neither I 
nor any chemist I ever knew would tell the patient 
he ought to continue with it. 

In making these charges against the chemist, 
“Panel” at the same time makes a serious charge 


Again, his remark, ‘‘I believe | 


against his own profession, though unintentionally. 
For cannot ‘‘ Panel” see that if his charge were 
true and that ‘‘ in this way the Act works to per- 
petuate the evil,’’ then he is laying himself and his 
fellow doctors open to the charge of taking orders 
from the chemist? 

Now for the truth, which every panel doctor and 
chemist knows. Of all the millions of bottles of medi- 
cine supplied to insurance patients each year, not one 
single bottle but has been definitely ordered by a 
panel doctor and a prescription written (in triplicate) 
for each, before the patient goes near the chemist. 
And no chemist is allowed to repeat medicine with- 
out a fresh prescription—if he did he would not be 
paid for it. There are no exceptions to this, as 
** Panel ’’ knows. 

Having foisted this upon your readers, ‘‘ Panel ’’ 
ends by saying that if the doctors were made re- 
sponsible for dispensing, the nation’s drug bill would 
be reduced about seventy-five per cent. Ah! Evidently 
the doctor is to displace the chemist as a ‘‘ business 
man,’’ but being of different clay from the chemist 
who “ naturally wishes to be paid for as many bottles 
as possible,’’ he (the doctor) will be above suspicion, 
even though he both orders and sells his own medi- 
cines. And yet I have heard somewhere a complaint 
that just now and then a doctor has been known to 
pay an unnecessary visit to a patient and receive 
payment. 

I have found doctors as a whole a magnificent body 
of men and it is a pity that one of them should at- 
tack chemists so unreasonably and falsely, and use 
his influence to take away their calling. ‘‘ Panel ”’ 
says ‘‘ we doctors do not rush into print unless it be 
to advertise ourselves or our personal fads.” That 
is another inaccuracy by the way, but it is well per- 
haps that he omitted to give his proper name, for 
his letter is but a poor advertisement—‘‘ a misbegot- 
ten, ill-conceived monstrosity.’’ 

Lest it be thought I have an axe to grind, I may 
say I resigned from the Insurance Panel for the sup- 
ply of medicines eighteen months ago, after tweive 
years’ service. 

I am, etc., 
A. Finnis Attwe tt, M.P.S. 

The Dispensing Pharmacy, Boscombe, 

Bournemouth 


SIR,—My letter in last week’s SaturDAY’s REVIEW 
will, I hope, show ‘‘ A Wheezy One ”’ that I am not 
sneering. I have seen far too many people in the 
agony of asthma not to realize how distressing their 
sufferings are, and although a mere medico I am not 
utterly devoid of sympathy and human kindness. My 
first letter was meant for a further indictment of 
‘‘ The Bottle Habit,’’ an evil for which we of the 
medical profession are mainly responsible. 

I am, etc., 
PANEL ” 


SIR,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ Panel,’’ hopes I 


agree with him. I do. : 

The craze for emptying medicine bottles is due, 
almost entirely, to the farcical position of us doctors. 
For a great part of the year we are hopelessly over- 
worked. Our surgeries are crammed to bursting 
point with patients; our visiting lists are swollen be- 
yond all recognition. Fortunately for us, unfortu- 
nately for them, the sufferers are content, so long as 
they can get what they want—the bottle, or the pre- 
scription which will produce the bottle. Anything 


like accurate diagnosis is not even asked for. 

The whole business is absurd; but it will go on 
until both doctors and patients realize the absurdity. 
‘« Give me a bottle of medicine ”’ is the demand to- 
day. There is no thought of a reasoned story of the 
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trouble; no questioning as to the need for the bottle. 
Do I agree? In the idiom of this part of the world, 
I reply, ‘‘ Not ’alf. ”’ 
I am, etc., 
‘* A Doctor ”’ 


SIR,—I do not answer ‘‘ Panel’s ’’ second letter 
on. ‘ The Bottle Habit’ because, if he can view his 
first letter on the subject which appeared in your 
issue dated February 12, as a humble attempt to 
protect the public from the attacks of the medical 
profession in the form of over-drugging, I have 
nothing further to say to him! 

Wheezy One ’”’ merits the sympathy of every 
layman, and contention regarding patent 
medicines, that ‘‘ these advertised cures are mainly 
compounded of the very drugs’’ physicians prescribe, 
can be proved by analysis to be the fact. There are 
not so many drugs, and most prescriptions merely 
ring the changes on them. 

If I may say so, I wish that ‘‘ Wheezy One ”’ 
could make one journey to France to consult the 
French physicians. French doctors know their busi- 
ness. Moreover, they have a sense of human dignity. 

I am, etc., 
A CITIZEN ”’ 


THE DRINK QUESTION 


SIR,—I note that Mr. Thomas ‘‘ has no connexion 
whatever with the liquor trade.’’ I think that in view 
of that statement I know his position. The Carlisle 
scheme has not added to his burden as a ratepayer ; 
it has not cost the country a penny, but on the con- 
trary the State now possesses a property worth ap- 
proximately a million and which at March 31 next, 
or sooner, will be free of any capital liability what- 
ever. There is no reason why other areas should not 
do equally well. So much for the business side. 

From the point of view of social reform, the Car- 
lisle scheme has effected great and lasting improve- 
ments. As to drunkenness convictions: if Mr. 
Thomas will study this question, I do not think he 
will place much reliance upon statistics. 
who represent the liquor trade do that and Mr. 
Thomas’s earlier correspondence provided a conspicu- 
ous example of the fallacy underlying the statistical 
test. Morally, socially and financially the Carlisle 
scheme is a great success. 

I am, etc., 
D. C. DERING 


Nonneys, Oxshott, Surrey 


SIR,—It is considered sound business policy for 
firms to extend their trade by opening new branches 
wherever there are suitable openings. When grocers, 
butchers, or chemists do this, no one is surprised; then 
why should your correspondent, Mr. W. C. Dering, 
and his ilk, reproach brewers for being businesslike 
enough in wishing to extend their trade? They, like 
so many of the so-called temperance party, seem sur- 
prised that brewers are only human. 

The overcrowding of public-house bars is quite 
understandable as there is only ‘‘ one on licence for 
every 484 persons.’’ This certainly supports Mr. 
Pace’s assertion that ‘‘ reduction ’’ has already gone 
too far. 

I am, etc., 
Ws. Tuomas 


Sanctuary Buildings, S.W.1 


MAUPASSANT 


SIR,—I think that your correspondent who writes 
about Maupassant expects what no one will ever get 


from any literary man of any kind of country, namely, 


Only those 


- France, Switzerland, anywhere, really know their 


artistic perfection; least of all from French writers 
With all his limitations, Maupassant is a master. 
but I will not accept ‘ Bel-Ami,’ for all its force . 
a masterpiece. The great French writers are entirely 
deficient in a respect for ‘‘ canons of art ’’ (laid down 
chiefly by self-appointed critics), which are fatal to 
creative art. That, however, in my opinion shows 
the French writers’ very sound judgment. It is a fag 
that few of them ever try to deliver a ‘ message,” 
as Dickens and Thackeray delivered their messages 
and as R. L. Stevenson, who tried hard, failed to 
deliver one. Even Balzac had little but ‘‘pictures” to 
deliver, and if readers now read Flaubert, Loti ang 
R. L. Stevenson with a sneer, as your correspondent 
says, how many people read Balzac at all? Since they 
have no ‘‘ message,’’ French writers are thrown back 
on startling effects, which offend the artistic sense, 
perhaps, but which still ‘‘ get away with it,” as your 
correspondent puts it. 


I am, etc., 
J. B. O. 


British Museum, W.C.2 


THE NOBLEST WINES OF OUR TIMES 


SIR,—I wish a more eloquent pen than mine would 
write a word or two in praise of Chateau Brane 
Cantenac. It is not a fashionable claret, but twice can 
I remember occasions made memorable by a draught 
of it. 

Mr. Earle Welby, if he desires to drink of the best 
of ‘‘ brave Burgundian wine,’’ should go to Belgium, 
so I am told. Certainly before the war all the finest 
Burgundies found their way there. In the summer of 
1914 a wealthy merchant of Liége gave a deep burial 
to his cellar. When the day of resurrection came five 
years later, the wines were richer but the merchant 
far poorer. He was glad to sell his cellar. 1 was 
invited to a luncheon 4 deux to try a couple of bottles; 
they were smaller than ours. But the wine! 
The vintage was 1911; the name I cannot tell you, 
but the memory will never pass. That was indeed 
brave Burgundian.”’ 


I am, etc. 
WINE-BIBBER 


REMINISCENCES OF TRAVEL 


SIR,—Reading Mr. Priestley’s article on travel 
awakened many thoughts in the mind of a sixteer- 
year-old reader of your Review. He tells us about 
foreign countries visited—it seems a long time ago 
to me, and I wondered how many people going to 


own country-side; besides, you do not benefit by 
going away if you forget all about the places you 
have visited. (Mr. Priestley seems to have remen- 
bered many interesting things about his visit.) 
Motoring last autumn in the Wye Valley, th 
thought forcibly struck me, ‘‘ How beautiful is m 
own land,” and I say this every morning when ! 
awake and see the wonderful Cotswolds stretching 
in front of me, beckoning me. I do not mean that 
I disagree with travel in foreign countries. When ! 
grow up it is my ambition to go to Rome; it matters 
not that people tell me I shall be disappointed, ! 
know my imagination will people the scene with my 
Roman heroes. Nevertheless, I do hope that, before 
I travel extensively, I shall know my own land, 
own people. What do your readers think about it’ 
I am, etc., 
Muriet M. MALvERN 


CONRAD’S POWER 


SIR,—The writer of ‘ Back Numbers’ in you 
issue of January 29, commenting on Conrad’s work, 
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es: ‘‘ No man writing fiction in English has 
heen so acutely aware of the mystery and peril of 
jife.”” This I believe to be absolutely true and I would 
like to give an illustration of it. 

Some time during the war, probably in the autumn 
of 1917; I had, one evening, picked up a Conrad book 
and read a story of his, called, so far as my memory 
serves me, ‘ Heart of Darkness,’ It was of a 
steamer rushing through rebellious tribes to relieve a 

t up the Congo. As they passed up the river in 
the blackness of night, out of the darkness a spear 
was thrown which killed the steersman. ‘‘ The mys- 

and peril of life’’ has never been more forcibly 
described; the story gripped. 

And out of the darkness the bugles suddenly rang, 
“Take cover.’’ The maroons went up and presently 
the barrage began. There was an air-raid. And for 
the first and only time I knew what fear really 
meant. Hitherto and afterwards I took my luck with 
the rest of London. But that night I felt the 
“Gothas ’’ were hunting me down. But it was not 
really the German planes that terrified me; it was 


Conrad. 
Fiction written by the hand of a master overpowers 


facts. 
I am, etc., 
R. CLARENDON 
Notting Hill 


APHORISM 


SIR,—In an age of much diffuse journalism, the 
rism has always attracted me by its brevity and 
its wi The French have shown a peculiar genius 
for cutting and polishing precious stones of this kind. 
What could be finer than Vauvenargue’s ‘‘ Les 
grandes pensées viennent du cceur,’’ or truer than 
Henri Becque’s ‘‘ Toute passion est athée’’? I have 
even found gems in a newspaper: ‘‘ No man is a cad 
at his work.’’ 

The recent Gladstone libel case reminds me of an 
aphorism which I believe is in Joubert’s ‘ Pensées ’ 
(my edition of which I gave to a public library); it 
runs to the effect that every famous man is more or 
less surrounded by a seraglio of women admirers. 
Here the French word serail is as certainly innocent 
as the ‘‘ seraglio ’’ which Dr. Johnson applied in jest 
to his feminine dependents and courtiers. Aphorisms, 
like human nature, are often cynical and hard, but 
not always so. Solomon says, ‘‘ The desire of a man 
is his kindness,’’ and an English platonist, Richard 
Whichcole, is the father of the most beautiful one 
known to me in ‘‘ Heaven is first a temper and then 
a place,” but not the temper that delights in flinging 
mud at the living or the dead! 

I am, etc., 
HAMILTON MINCHIN 


22 Caversham Road, N.W.5 


P’s AND Q’s 


SIR,—I remember reading somewhere that Pope’s 
familiar phrase in the ‘ Epistle to Arbuthnot ’— 
“damn with faint praise "—was lifted’’ from 
another source. Can any of your readers supply me 
with the reference ? 

J. PETERS 


SIR,—Could you inform me at what date the word 
“ditto”? made its appearance in the English 
language? So far as I have been able to discover, it 
Was unknown in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Dickens uses the word as a noun in the 


owing passage : 


It was a large bare-looking room, the furniture of which 
had no doubt been better when it was newer, with a spacious 
table in the centre, and a variety of smaller dittos in the 
corners. 

Is there any authority for such a usage? How did 
the word come to be adopted ? 
STANLEY DICKINSON 


THE GREENGAGE 


SIR,—There is a reference to the greengage in 
George Borrow’s ‘ Wild Wales ’ (chapter xlii). Bor- 
row describes it as, ‘‘ when good, the finest fruit in 
the world, a fruit, for the introduction of which into 
England, the English have to thank one Gage of an 
ancient Suffolk family, at present extinct, after whose 
name the fruit derives the latter part of its appella- 
tion.’”” ‘ Wild Wales,’ by the way, was first 
published in 1862. 

KENNETH NIXON 


SIR,—I think your correspondent, who, in your 
issue of February 26, wishes to know the origin of 
the name ‘“ greengage,’’ will find the following 
account accurate: 

In the eighteenth century, a number of fruit trees 
were sent to the Irish family of Gage, from the mon- 
astery of Chartreuse, in Paris. To each tree the name 
was carefully attached, save on one, where the label 
had either been omitted, or lost in transit. When it 
bore fruit, the gardener called it greengage, in honour 
of his employer. The Gages (sire de Gangi) came 
over from Normandy with William the Conqueror, 
so doubtless they were specially interested in French 
horticulture. This particular plum has had various 
names. Originally called the Reine Claude, after the 
wife of Francois I, who introduced it into France 
during the first part of the sixteenth century, it be- 
came Prime Citoyenne during the French Revolution 
of 1789, so that it should no longer be connected with 
royalty, and bears still other names in different parts 
of France. 


I. Viotet G. RICHARDS 


SIR,—Derived from ‘‘ green and ‘‘ Gage.’’ The 
Rev. John Gage, a Roman Catholic priest, introduced it 
into this country about 1725. The plum is the French 
La Grosse Reine Claude and is supposed to have been 
cultivated in this country a century earlier under the 
name ‘‘ verdock.’’ 


M. | PorRITT 


SIR,—The following is a passage from ‘ Collinson 
Hortus Collinsonianus,’ p. 60: ‘‘ On Plums. Mem. 
I was on a visit to Sir William Gage, at Hengrave, 
near Bury. . . He told me that in compliment to him 
the Plum was called the Green Gage; this was about 
the year 1725.”’ 

There are also other varieties, e.g., (the golden 
gage, transparent gage. . 
E. BopincTon 


[Replies to this query have also been received from J. Parson 
and G. E. Soames.] 


DEATH THE PRIVILEGE 
SIR,—The lines beginning, ‘‘ Death is the privi- 
lege of human nature,’’ are taken from Nicholas 


Rowe’s play ‘ The Fair Penitent.’ 
ALFRED V. THORLEY 
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THE THEATRE 
HERE ARE TIGERS 
By Ivor BROWN 


The Greater Love. By J. B. Fagan. The Prince’s Theatre. 
The Letter. By W. Somerset Maugham. The Playhouse. 


HEN Colonel Tzaloff appeared, we were a 
little dismayed. We had thought of Mr. 


Basil Gill as one of smooth mien and blame- 
less brow, whose voice would ever be resonant on 
virtue’s side. As Brutus, we remembered him the 
noblest Roman of them all, as Macduff, a clansman 
who had stepped out of Celtic mists into chivalry’s 
sunshine. Now he came bearded blackly, wearing 
oppression’s uniform, and ready to rattle a sabre and 
click a spur with the worst of them. Nay more, he 
had obvious designs on the person of Nadeshda 
Ivanovna Pestoff: in short, he seemed to be a tiger 
of Tsarism, red in tooth and claw at Labour’s cost, 
and a woman-eater after melodrama’s own heart. 
Could this be Basil, this the Gill? 

It was. But the tiger, more versatile than the 
leopard, could change his stripes. Before the third 
act was out, we found that he could purr like any 
cat and, unlike the cat, be constant in his love. The 
scene is Petersburg, the time 1905. Nadeshda is 
the daughter of Count Pestoff, a collapsed aristocrat, 
who sustains a senile flirtation with Liberty. Their 
house becomes a committee-room of verbose and 
hesitant revolutionaries whom an up-to-date Com- 
munist would have shot at sight. These ‘‘ Pinks ” are 
moodily planning a general strike, and Nadeshda’s 
house is suspect. Tzaloff is snuffling and growling 
round the door. Vassili, Nadeshda’s brother, com- 
bines a talent for composing odes to Liberty with a 
taste for card-playing and high stakes. Tzaloff holds 
his I.0.U.’s and has the feckless bard under his 
claws. Vassili, accordingly, is terrified into betray- 
ing the conspirators’ names and, by a nicely dramatic 
accident, it is Nadeshda who carries the list to head- 
quarters. 
grip, offers to destroy the paper if she will give him 
herself instead, bartering his professional for her 
private honour. Great moment for Nadeshda. Shall 
she give herself to the man she loathes to save the 
‘* Pinks ’’ whom she deeply esteems and pities? 
Yes. Great moment for Tzaloff. Beard or no 
beard, he is a gentleman. Passion had suggested 
the bargain; honour rejects it. He tears up the 
paper unread and lets the lady go into the night. 
Basil is Basil after all. But tigers cannot thus change 
their stripes and hold down their jobs as man- 
eaters. There is an inquiry, the tiger is unmasked 
as traitor to the Tsar, and put into that tragic 
menagerie whose destination is Siberia. But 
Nadeshda, having shown the greater love in her own 
person, can recognize it in others. She rejects the 
drurken young gallant, to whom she has previously 
been betrothed, and follows a tamed but ennobled 
tiger to Siberia. ‘‘ And there amid the snows ”’ 
. . . but it is not a film. 

Sardoodledom revisited, if you like, but the tour 
is capably planned and conducted. Miss Thorndike 
cannot be expected to live dangerously with 
Shakespearean tigresses all the time; more than any 
actress she has earned the right occasionally to give 
the public what it used to want instead of what the 
enthusiasts want it to want—and I sincerely hope 
that Nadeshda will find a gold-reef in Siberia as well 
as the spiritual consolations suggested. To judge 
from the first reception the public is still unquench- 
ably eager to “‘ lift the roof ’’ when virtue sells itself 
for virtue’s sake, and tigers suffer Christian conver- 
sion in tense third-act moments and release their 


might, on the other hand, have been so capable a 


Tzaloff, with the desired lady also in his: 


coveted prey. Miss Thorndike plays Nadeshda wit) 
all her usual intelligence and intensity; the part has 
a simple magnanimity whose rendering is perf 
done. This actress can always react to a moral ide, 
with a magnetic surge of spirit. The great players 
of thirty years ago would, I suppose, have made thy 
part more spectacular and more voluptuous. Mig, 
Thorndike keeps it spare and clean, touches melo, 
drama to fine issues, and reminds us that dignity jg 
a mantle which can hardly be laid aside. Ascetically 
she points the moral where others might, mor 
lavishly, have adorned the tale. 

Mr. Fagan, after a slow start, builds his play 
cleverly, and Mr. Lewis,Casson’s production decorates 
it with fitting efficiency. Indeed, efficiency seemed tp 
be everywhere. Mr. Basil Gill was immensely capab 
as the tiger, whom the gallery came to curse an 
remained to pray for. Mr. Casson himself played , 
Prussian ramrod with a haughty stiffness which was 
Potsdam unqualified. Mr. Bealby and Mr. Hana 
dithered efficiently among the ‘‘ Pinks,” ang 
Mr. Henry Hewitt was no less adroit. Miss Ada 
King and Mr. Charles Laughton surpassed com. 
petence. That was expected of Miss King, and wil 
henceforward be expected of Mr. Laugitton, whos 
portrait of a dotard in office was a great victory of 
imagination, following similar and successful raids 
on our attention. 

The fauna of the Federated Malay States stil 
includes tigers and, as Mr. Maugham reminds us, 
a man-eating female of tigerish humour may be found 
in the bungalow of as decent a fellow as ever failed 
in Responsions and took to planting rubber. I have 
no authority for stating that Robert Crosbie failed 
to satisfy the examiners, but, had he presented him. 
self for that rather humble ordeal, I feel that he 
might have borne the impress of ‘‘ the plough.” He 


scrum-half that examiners would have taken note of 
the fact and tempered justice with loyalty to the 
larger interests of the University. However, here are 
Robert Crosbie, decent fellow, and Leslie his wife, 
in a Malayan bungalow, whose verandah looks on to 
rows of those trees so coveted by Mr. Harvey Fire. 
stone and other voluble citizens of the U.S.A. 
Robert’s eyes may be all for the adorable Leslie, 
but they are not remarkably sharp. The perfect wife 
has a lover, Hammond, in the next plantation and, 
should business call Robert to Singapore, oppor 
tunities are not neglected. Hammond, however, tires 
of Leslie and takes a new mistress from the Chinese 
settlement. Leslie’s claws grow visibly, for Robert, 
poor innocent, has married a tigress, a fact which 
Hammond painfully discovers when she “ plugs” 
him with all six barrels as a lesson to unfaithful 
adulterers. Leslie, when jealousy cools, has to lie 
for her life, and she invents an assault made by the 
dead man. Her lawyer, Mr. Joyce, seems doubtful 
from the first (she told her tale a shade too well 
and he soon discovers from his Chinese clerk, who 
combines the study of Herbert Spencer with a nor 
chalant style in blackmail, that Hammond’s new 
Chinese mistress has possession of a letter from 
Leslie begging the deceased to come to her on the 
night that her husband was in Singapore. Either 
Leslie goes down at the trial, or the letter must b 
bought at the very stiff price which an education # 
Hong-Kong University and post-graduate study 
the English philosophers suggest to the Chines 
clerk as sweetly reasonable. Joyce defeats his owt 
scruples on the ‘‘ Can a’ Lawyer Buy? ” issue, but 
he has to purchase the letter on the security ' 
Robert Crosbie’s estate. Result, public acquittal with 
honour for Leslie and private discovery without Iti 
Robert, decent as ever, will forgive his tigress her 
treachery, though he can hardly feel comfortable 
about the false charge of rape which now stands 
proven over the grave of a murdered man. Leslie’ 
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penalty is to know that she has killed the man whom 
she really loves. Going a stage further than 
Catullus, who hated while he loved, she can worship 
and kill and then worship memory. The curtain falls 
on considerable potentialities of distress. 

Mr. Maugham has told his bleak tale quietly, and 
sir Gerald du Maurier has produced it with that 
muted vigour which is the trade-mark of his own 
style in acting and presentation. There is none of 
the large theatricality which Mr. Fagan has thrown 
over his Russian scene. Crosbie, Joyce, and Ham- 
mond have all been trained at the best English schools 
how not to make a fuss. Mr. Allan Monkhouse, 
reviewing the performance of Macbeth by a too 
demonstrative actor, once asked whether murder 
could be as serious as all that. A connoisseur of the 
old-fashioned, full-throated acting might ask on this 
occasion whether murder could be so trivial. But 
the tensity is there, if the noise is not, and: the 
counterfeit of the inexpressive Englishman is subtly 
conceived and sustained. Miss Gladys Cooper plays 
the tigress with a compression of fury and despair, 
whose utterance can have no rhetoric, and does it 
with high ability. In the first act, where she tells 
her false story about Hammond’s assault, she has, 
of course, to act at acting, and the way in which she 
left her audience just not credulous was the measure 
of her success. Knowing playgoers might observe: 
“Of course, the woman’s lying. Otherwise there’ll 
be no play. They’ve engaged S. J. Warmington 
for Hammond’s part, and so far he’s only been 
instantaneously murdered. You don’t have a good 
man like that for a super’s job, so they’ll have to 
putin a‘ throw-back ’ scene for him to come in again.” 
But discount this cunning and the effect of Miss 
Cooper’s story on the audience is, I feel sure, 
exactly that produced on the lawyer Joyce, which is 
a supreme tribute to her simulation of simulation. 
Mr. Leslie Faber and Mr. Nigel Bruce are sahibs 
beyond reproach, and Mr. George Carr is immensely 
entertaining as the slant-eyed Spencerian from Hong- 
Kong. The whole affair is as adroit as the profes- 
sional theatre can make it. The ending makes 
Crosbie’s bungalow the bleakest of bleak houses— 
and the tigerish start was not riotously cheerful. 
Yet the public which announces its hatred of a 
depressing show will flock lusting to see it. The 
theatre is an odd place and adroitness can be magical. 


MUSIC 
BEETHOVEN’S SONGS 


NE of the advantages of centenary celebrations 
() is the opportunity they afford of examining and 

revising our opinions about the particular hero’s 
activities in directions other than that on which his 
fame chiefly rests. Beethoven’s position in the musical 
Valhalla has been determined by his symphonic 
writings—a category in which we may include, by 
no great stretch of language, the Missa Solennis, the 
chamber-music and the pianoforte sonatas. During 
the coming weeks we shall have a plethora of these 
things, which are, in any case, part of our normal 
musical fare. But it has taken a centenary to bring 
back to Covent Garden Beethoven’s solitary opera, 
Fidelio,’ and to encourage singers to include some 
of his vocal music in their programmes. It is the 
common opinion that Beethoven was incapable of 
Writing acceptably for the human voice—an accusa- 
ton which, it will be remembered, used to be brought 
against Wagner, the man who evolved from 
Beethoven’s symphonic method a new operatic style 
—and this opinion is based upon certain passages in 
the Choral Symphony and the Missa Solennis, which 


are, it must be admitted, as impracticable to-day as 
they were a hundred years ago, when the singers 
pleaded in vain for the modification of these uncouth 
phrases. 

Beethoven was obstinate in his refusal to alter a 
note to suit the limitations of the human voice. 
Those were the sounds he wanted, he said in effect, 
and if the voice could not comfortably produce them, 
so much the worse for it! Whether, if he had been 
able to perceive with his outward ear the results of 
these imaginings of his inward ear, he would have 
been pleased, is a possible, but unprofitable, subject 
for argument. The usual defence entered upon 
Beethoven’s behalf, when he has written something 
for voice or instrument which cannot be effectively 
performed, is that his material is inadequate for the 
transcending grandeur of his thought. The late 
sonatas, we are told, were written for an instrument 
which did not exist and which has not so far been 
invented. So also with certain passages in the late 
quartets and the choral works. This seems to me 
a piece of special pleading which will not survive 
logical examination. At the best it is merely an 
excuse for the composer’s failure to express himself 
clearly within the technical limitations of his art 
made by admirers who cannot bear to admit that he 
could fail. For, after all, it is a part of the business 
of a composer to say his say in such a manner that 
the performers can convey his ideas to the audience 
fully and by means of beautiful sounds. Ideally it 
may be very fine and effective to keep your sopranos 
singing for page after page on high A’s and G’s, or 
to make your fiddles in a quartet leap rapidly up and 
down an interval of a tenth. But in practice the one 
leads to an unpleasant screaming, and the other 
either to a snatching at the notes and a disagreeable 
scratchiness or, as happened in the Léner Quartet’s 
recent performance of the ‘ Grosse Fuge,’ to a failure 
to articulate the notes clearly. 

The composer must, in fact, allow for the limita- 
tions of his medium. It would be no excuse for a 
painter that he had only failed to portray the 
tremendous facts of all four sides of his subject, 
because the limitations of pigment placed on a flat 
surface prevented the adequate presentation of his 
idea. The answer is that he should not have 
attempted to go outside the boundaries of his art. 
Beethoven does sometimes appear to be reaching out 
beyond music itself. We may admire his attempt, 
we may even understand his thought on paper, but 
we must confess his failure when the music is per- 
formed—and it is at performance that music must 
ultimately be judged—to express himself adequately 
at the very moments when, theoretically, the effect 
should be most overpowering. It is, however, as 
absurd to say that Beethoven was incapable of writ- 
ing for the voice because he was at times too exact- 
ing, as it would be to allege that he did not know 
how to write for the violin or the pianoforte because 
he occasionally demanded the impossible of these 
instruments. 

The accepted opinion of Beethoven’s vocal music 
has been strengthened by its neglect and our con- 
sequent ignorance of it. We should, therefore, be 
grateful to the singers, notably Elena Gerhardt and 
Lilly Zaehner, who have recently removed this cause 
of depreciation. As a matter of fact Beethoven took 
infinite pains about his songs, as he did about all his 
other music. He spent more time and trouble on 
‘ Fidelio ’ than on any other work, and himself rated 
the opera very highly among his works. He 
cherished and studied the technical manual on sing- 
ing, presented to him by Cherubini after he had 
heard the first version of ‘ Fidelio,’ which appeared 
to the Italian deficient in the technique of vocal com- 
position. Beethoven profited by his studies and 
improved the opera, when he revised it, even acced- 
ing, though not without a struggle, to the requests 
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of Anna Milder-Hauptmann for certain modifications 
in the Adagio of Leonore’s air in E major. 

I am not going to hold up Beethoven’s songs as 
perfect specimens of the lyric art. Their interest lies 
in the facts that they are the work of this great man 
and therefore deserving of consideration, and that 
they are the first true German lieder. Before the 
nineteenth century the art-song—horrid word, but 
there is no other—as we know, it, was non-existent. 
Vocal music consisted either of operatic airs and con- 
cert-airs modelled on the operatic form, or of 
strophic ballads, in which the music did not vary from 
stanza to stanza. Both these forms involved to some 
extent the forcing of the words to fit the music. The 
tremendous literary activity, which arose in Germany 
during the last years of the eighteenth century, inevit- 
ably reacted upon the musicians. Mozart was affected 
by it and composed several beautiful lyrics in strophic 
form. But Beethoven was the first great composer 
to write true lieder, that is to say, songs in which the 
literary element was set on equal terms with the 
music. The thing had been done, notably by Dowland, 
two centuries before, during another period of great 
literary activity, but the form had long vanished and 
it was necessary to recreate it. 

Beethoven’s method of working was not of the 
kind to produce perfect lyrics. His genius was not 
spontaneous, like that of the greatest of song-writers 
and his contemporary, Schubert, whose fertile imagina- 
tion produced with incredible rapidity a vast number 
of fine gems. Schumann and Wolf also created 
rapidly, and it may be that Brahms’s slower pace 
accounts for the feeling of deliberation, which many 
of his songs produce. Beethoven’s mind was clearly 
more fitted for the creation of works on a grand scale 
embodying great ideas and demanding slow excogita- 
tion and the gradual planning of their structure, than 
for the swift execution of a miniature, the outcome of 
a sudden emotional outburst. In another way his 
mind was too narrow to enter into sympathy with more 
than two kinds of literary idea. We find, therefore, 
that he is most successful in the song-cycles written to 
poems by Jeitteles and Gellert—the one dealing with 
the ideas of love iri the absence of the beloved, the 


other with moral and spiritual themes similar to those. 


which are the basis of his greatest symphonic and 
choral works. When he attempts a lighter treatment 
of love, as in ‘ Der Kuss,’ or a martial theme, as in 
one of Klarchen’s songs in ‘ Egmont,’ he fails as 
completely as a great man can be said to fail in 
anything to which he sets his mind. Even ‘ Adelaide,’ 
a supreme example of singableness among Beethoven’s 
songs, which was regarded for many years as the 
greatest of love-lyrics, smacks too much of the 
sentimental ballad. 

We are left then with the Gellert-songs and the 
cycle, ‘ An den fernen Geliebten,’ together with the 
settings of some of Goethe’s poems on similar themes, 
among which is the fine ‘ Wonne der Wehmut.’ Even 
this is a considerable achievement, when we remember 
that the former set contains the magnificent declama- 
tion of ‘*‘ Vom Tode,’’ which may be ranked with 
Schubert’s ‘Der Atlas’ and Wolf’s ‘ Weyla’s 
Gesang,’ the noble ‘ Die Ehre Gottes in der Natur’ 
and that wonderful expression of penitence and hope, 
‘ Busslied.’ It may be added that the idea of a song- 
cycle was in itself a novelty. Though it was, no 
doubt, an inevitable development, Beethoven must 
have the credit of having at once realized the poten- 
tialities of a form of composition, in which so many 
lovely works have since been cast. 

H. 


The price of ‘ The ‘Young Authors ” is 6s., and not 
6d., as stated in our issue of last week. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—53 


Set By T. MICHAEL PoPE 


A. The name of St. Valentine has been excise 
from the revised Prayer Book. We offer a First Prizg 
of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a Guing 
for a poem in rhymed verse entitled ‘ A Farewell to 
St. Valentine.’ The poem must not exceed thirty ling 
in length. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and , 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an Essay, of no 
more than 250 words, in the manner of Charles Lam), 
on the subject of Community Singing. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes: must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, anj 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g. this week, LITERARY 5 
or LITERARY 53s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only, 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot & 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of thes 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, March 14, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the SaturDay Review immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 51 


Set By D. B. WynpuHam Lewis 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas anda 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best satirical 
Epigram, in English or French rhymed verse, dealing 
with the following situation: A Highly Important 
Business Personage, having delivered an address 
Efficiency to an audience of Keen Young Men in the 
City, taking as his text the motto, “ Do It Now!” 
returns home to find that during his absence his wife 
has eloped with a stranger. The Epigram should con 
sist of not less than two lines, and not more than 
four. 


B. At a luncheon-party in the literary quarter o| 
the Elysian Fields, Mrs. Humphry Ward (author of 
‘ Robert Elsmere’) finds herself for the first tim 
sitting next to Dr. Frangois Rabelais. On retiring, 
each takes his (or her) diary and enters in it a brie/ 
summing-up of the moral character, conversation, 
social and intellectual qualifications of the other. I 
may be assumed that Rabelais writes in English, no 
necessarily that of his translator Urquhart. We offet 
a First Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prise of 
Half a Guinea for the best double entry. The limi 
is 120 words, inclusive. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis, with which we concur, 
we have pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordant 
with his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 


51a. The entries for this competition ranged, 
to their manner, from the Christmas Cracker to the 
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of Donne; of which last Major Brawn’s was a 
neat and well-packed specimen : 


His Now was Head’s Now; but Her Lips’ 
And Heart’s Now proved that Head’s Eclipse. 


There were one or two bluff and hearty ones, who 
did not shrink from using the English word and defin- 
ing the Business Man (on his return home to Surrey) 
in the manner of Dr. Johnson defining a cow: Animal 
bipes ruminans cornutum. Of this school, which in 
the interests of modern sensitiveness I have been 
obliged with some reluctance to set aside—for some 
deserved better—the contribution of Lester Ralph 
must be quoted. It has a grave felicity and a deft 
last line tasting of La Fontaine : 


Le gros bonnet dit aux commis ardents, 

‘“* Prenez toujours aux cheveux, mes enfants, 
L’occasion.”’ Mais avec un inconnu 

Sa femme, entre ces mots, l’a fait cocu. 


ames Hall weakened his epigram, which began in 
good style, by his last two lines : 
Ah, lay him gently on the shelf, 
Who came within his maxim’s range— 


He’ll never more be quite himself ; 
O glorious change! 


Pibwob did in two what many took four to express, 
and is awarded marks for neatness : 


She’s gone, and done it now—but, pray you, 
Did she not promise to obey you? 


And William Ford— 


When his advice is taken by his wife, 

Occurs a crisis in a husband’s life— y 
As when the wondering Pyrrhus sought in vain 
To deem his victory a loss or gain. 


and Issachar— 


He said, ‘‘ If you would earn Directors’ Fees, 
Be prompt to seize your opportunities.’ 

Then found, returning later to his house, 

A stranger had been prompt to seize his spouse. 


were also pleasant. 
After some severe cogitation I recommend that the 
First Prize be awarded to Nigel Playfair, whose 
verse was produced with decorative fancy. _ 
Major Brawn ought to fail for the second prize on 
account of one careless line, but I forgive it him for 
the rest of the conceit. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


In braided sable stiffly he upbraided 
Procrastination in its lounging suit : ; 
Did he return to tea, as sometimes they did— 
Jack took the hint and Annabel to boot. 

NIGEL PLAYFAIR 


SECOND PRIZE 


“Do It Now! ’”’ was his address to men: 

But she had heard that counsel to excess. 

—Now with address she followed it. From then 

He followed her, and found a new address. 
Major BRAWN 


518. This was disappointing. I perceive that Dr. 
Rabelais’s residence in the Happy Fields has 
mellowed and diluted his characteristic vigour. There 
were few entries in this section, as against a large 
number for 51a, and in each of them the tremendous 
inventor of the Lists bellows as mildly as any Canon 
sipping tea. One need not call a lady of terrible 


presence a ninniehammer flycatcher or a gaping calf- 
lollie, but one had rather hoped for a little 
objurgating. 

I recommend that the First Prize go to Non Omnia 
and the Second to Lester Ralph, both of whom know 
their Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


Met Rabelais. Manners barbarous, appearance not 
unimpressive, temper cynical, though he laughed with 
gusto—often pointlessly, morals remain uncertain : as 
I expected—a Jesuitical Falstaff. Some learning: 
Roman antiquities (between gulps of sack, Pah }), 
Greek, Hebrew. So I tried Biblical Question and 
Oxford doubt. Laughter and a rumbling, ‘‘ You ask 
a priest that? Thelema is worth many Oxfords . . 
the oracle. . . .’"” What oracle? Where is Thelema? 


These joyless Englishwomen! Monotonous in 
speech, inexpressive in movement, careless of clothes, 
modest and conventional to exasperation! This 
Madame Ward, a writer of stories, is not interested 
in human beings but, par Dieu! in Theology. Patient 
Griselda joined with Hypatia! How Oxford must 
have changed! I drank, recommended Thelema and 
wished for Margaret. 

Non Omnia 


SECOND PRIZE 
A widely, rather than well-read man, of rather lax 


views on a great variety of subjects. Socially, I 
should say, not quite... What the French call 
débraillé, morally and _ intellectually. Apparently 


omnivorous in every sense. Inclined to mistake 
buffoonery for wit, and possessed of scant respect for 
les convenances, for reasons sufficient to himself, if 
unintelligible to others. 


What a woman! Of an Englishness! Rigid, trigid, 
angular—saving a few anatomical advantages—pre- 
posterously dignified, would-be emancipated, humour- 
less ; flint without sparks, a sausage lacking the kindly 
juices of your sausage. Her reading has been correct 
rather than catholic, and the one thing she has been 
unable to digest. Thelema could find no harbourage 
for her, nor Trinc have any meaning. 

Lester RALPH 


THE GARDEN 
By EDWaRD SHANKS 


N the bright gusty April of our days 

We search for changing weathers here and there, 

Now asking darker skies and now more fair, 
Seeking this soil or that wherein to raise 
The seed of a new blossom all must praise— 

Thus do all men and thus I too have done, 

While through what winding paths my feet have run 
Nor ever found the centre of the maze. 


Now in your garden let me like a tree 
Put down my roots and stretch my arms apart, 
A fruit tree ripening on a southern wall, 
There in your eyes that ripening sun to see 
And draw my sap for ever from your heart” 
And bear what fruit I may and let it fall. 
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BACK NUMBERS~—XIII 


WRITER who has had long experience of 
Ave and of abuse is apt to become defiant in 
regard to his mannerisms. His loyalty to him- 

self will be, most probably, not that very necessary 
loyalty to his truest self, but a Cromwellian desire to 
preserve all the warts. Mannerisms which might have 
been shed in a development under the notice of a 
reasonably large and more or less respectful public will 
be perpetuated and intensified in the desire to show 
that the artist who has made no compromise in 
adversity is not going to begin making them in 


prosperity. In different degrees, it was so with 
Meredith and with Browning. 
* 
* 


‘* When,’’ we wrote on his death in 1889, ‘* the 
whirligiy of time gave Mr. browning his revenges tor 
Slignted merit, it took its own tor indulged detects.”’ 
‘lhe indulgences had been very numerous, and they 
had been very wanton. ‘The poet of so many lovely 
lyrics, and of the best talking verse written since 
»Sheliey turned aside for a moment from his natural 
work to write ‘ Julian and Madallo’ and the perfect 
metrical letter to Maria Gisborne, again and again 
chose to stammer and splutter and gasp and grimace 
at his eventually found audience. The best part of 
his small original public stood back, in rueful amuse- 
ment, but a new and intolerable public of cranks and 
ingenious bores sat down to worship the perversion of 
art and the degradation of language. 


* 
* * 


There are compensations for having been born too 
late to have seen Browning plain, in that disguise of 
the intelligent worldling which he made for himself in 
his last years : I have never-been present at a meeting 
of a Browning Society. With the meekness of boy- 
hood I did, once upon a time, peruse a sort of first-aid 
for persons wounded by contact with his puzzles, but. 
that was after I had acquired some acquaintance with 
the finest of his earlier work, so that it had no effect 
upon my admiration of his genius. One may wonder 
what was the effect of such books on young people 
who read them before coming to Browning. Were 
they utterly dismayed when, having settled down to 
tackle cryptograms, they found they were in the 
presence of the lyrist? 


* 
* * 


All the expounders of Browning’s much exaggerated 
obscurity have passed away or fallen silent. Their 
words are scattered, and their mouths are stopped 
with dust. But, among the wise, they had been 
discredited years before Browning died. What the 
intelligent were saying in 1889 could hardly have been 
better summarized than in the SaturpAy REVIEW 
article of 1889, in which, after sharp censure of his 
notorious defects, there was enthusiastic praise of 
‘* his singular sympathy with the most various forms 
and experiences of life,’’ his ‘‘ dramatic pictorial 
faculty,’’ his ‘‘ excellent touch of description,’’ and 
‘* the wonderful rush and sweep of his best verse.’’ 
But, of course, there was more than such eulogy in 
the article: there was insistence on the central truth 
about Browning, that he is the poet of love. 


* 
* * 


To that truth the Satrurpay Review of 1889 might 


indulgence of curiosity at the cost of the sense of 
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definition of Browning’s as the poetry of situation: 
for if he is the poet of love, it is pre-eminently of 
love as a relation between very thoroughly characte. 
ized and very definitely stationed persons. The gre 
amorist who was his younger contemporary achieyg 
only thrice in poetry anything approaching gy) 
circumstantial success. Leave out ‘ Félise’ and th 
much greater pieces, ‘ The Triumph of Time’ ay 
‘ At a Month’s End,’ and Swinburne is the singer o 
a passion, or, perhaps, only of an excitement, whic) 
is its own reward, essentially independent of anythj 
in the volition of the beloved. Donne and Patmor 
the two great realists of love in our poetry, unless we 
add the Meredith of ‘ Modern Love,’ are well enough 
aware of the lover’s dependence on the beloved, ang 
of the pressure of circumstance, but it is Brown 
who comes nearest to exhausting the possibilities 
character and situation in his treaiment of love. ‘ Op 
Way of Love’: Browning has given us, not indeeg 
almost every mode of love, but almost every type of 
character capable of experiencing it nobly, and jg 
almost every sort of setting. 


* 
* * 


Time was when people of very serious aspect pro. 
claimed it as browning’s great merit that he was a 
optimist. ‘Lhe Saturday Keviewer was judicious when 
he suggested it was not exactly optimism but rather 
‘* an indomitable determination to find and make lite 
worth living ’’; but let that pass, The truth is that 
optimism and pessimism matter not a straw in poetry, 
browning being no more saved by the one than James 
‘Thomson was damned by the other. Where what was 
called his optimism was of immense benefit was that 
it set him to work for which he was superbly qualified, 
the belief that the worst of men and women could 
plead some defence being an inspiration to a bom 
and infinitely accomplished casuist. 


* 
* * 


It will not be pretended now that as apologist 
Browning did not occasionally allow ingenuity to 
attempt the work of imagination. But we in our tum 
must beware of sweeping away all in the later work 
which looks to us, at first glance, like the issue of his 
prose energy. It was no prosaic crank, but 
Swinburne who was the most vehement eulogist of 
‘ Fifine at the Fair.’ There is lumber in Browning, 
and one reader at least would be glad of an edition 
which excluded ‘ Red Cotton Night-Cap Country,’ but 
there is need for care in protests against his 


beauty. 


* 
* * 


Of his ‘‘ thought ’’ we are now not foolish enough 
to speak in the terms used by fanatics fifty or forty 
years ago. But of his passionate interest in the pro 
cesses of thought we can never speak too enthusiasti- 
cally. Not since Shakespeare has there been an 
English poet who could so swiftly and surely antic- 
pate the saltatory action of thought in a mind in 
moments of crisis. But perhaps at this date it 's 
most useful to praise him for being so modern, 8° 
concerned to extend the frontiers of poetry, t 
achieve a kind of verse which talks or which sings 
with a more recognizably human voice than verse has 
often had. His experiments were not only of the sort 
which brings the experimenter the fame earned by 
novelty: they were proofs of the capacity of our 
poetry. 


have added another, stated in Walter Pater’s famous 


STET. 
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REVIEWS 
MR. MENCKEN, PATRIOT 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


By H. L. Mencken. 


Prejudices : Fifth Series. 
Cape. 7S. 6d. 
: i English reader who interests himself in 


American affairs (and what intelligent Englishman 
does not ?) will probably find in Mr. Mencken the most 
simulating, if, perhaps, not the most accurate, guide 
gvailable. Mr. Mencken’s own attitude is stated in 
astimulating, if not strictly accurate, manner in the 
st section of the present volume, which runs as 


follows : 


XVIII. CATECHISM. 

Q. If you find so much that is unworthy of reverence in 

the United States, then why do you live here? 

A. Why do men go to zoos? 
| say that this is an inaccurate answer to the question 
why Mr. Mencken lives in the United States. Various 
more probable answers might be suggested. As, for 
example: Mr. Mencken, though, if my memory serves 
me, but an American of the first native-born genera- 
tion, is a patriot and prefers to carp at his country 
rather than rat from it. As, for another example: Mr. 
Mencken’s peculiar talents would not receive anything 
like the same attention or reward if he were a citizen 
| of any other country. Or, finally: he is a born and 
incurable conservative who, after every working day 
in New York, where his business lies, subjects him- 
sif to an incredible journey of four hours by train in 
order to sleep in his home-town of Baltimore. 

But it is true that, being held, for whatever obscure 
and unexpressed reasons in the United States, he con- 
ducts himself very much in the manner of a visitor to 
the Zoo, and that greatly to the advantage of the rest 
of the world. He must be an American at heart, but 
his mind, like a captive balloon, floats at some distance 
from its anchorage, and when he writes he does so rather 
inthe car than at the winch. He is therefore instruc- 
tive both in what he says and in what he does not 
say. He has an outsider’s realization and resentment 
of defects, but the insider’s sympathy warms all his 
criticism. It must be added that he has a virtue of 
style which never deserts him. He may be as wrong- 
headed or as superficial as you please, but he never 
ceases to make the reader go on reading. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw is another. And from the style 
of Mr. Shaw’s prefaces Mr. Mencken’s style is plainly 
derived. Like that, it approximates to Samuel Butler’s 
fallacious canon of the shortest distance between two 
given points. The rural intelligence, not at one with 
the mathematical, has told us that the short cut is 
often the longest way home. Both Mr. Mencken and 
Mr. Shaw often spend some pages in telling us step 
by step what humbler geniuses might have been con- 
tent to convey by a phrase, more difficult of assimila- 
tion but more satisfying when assimilated. Mr. Shaw 

always had a pretty good hand with technicalities. 
Mr. Mencken has a surprising command of medical 
technicalities which he uses to point a sentence when 

tt would, in the ordinary way, be rather a flat one. 
me confess that I have been inclined to suspect 

t. Mencken of using his admirable style to 
‘xaggerate the eccentricities of his fellow-countrymen 
and of exaggerating the eccentricities of his fellow- 
because they afforded so rich a pasture 
or his admirable style. But that is a charge which I 
may not make, because of one passage, covering a 
*w pages of this book, which completely disproves it. 

€ went to the celebrated Dayton trial when (as may 
- be forgotten here) a school-teacher was indicted 

During an 


‘or teaching the principles of evolution. 


—— of the proceedings Mr. Mencken was taken 
° witness some of the more secret religious rites of 
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the natives. These, witnessed, were enough to con- 
firm all that he has ever said of the possibilities of 
American civilization and, had he been a shallower 
man, some rejoicing over this confirmation would have 
been apparent in his report of it. 

I can find none. Mr. Mencken, like a good 
journalist, keeps his head and tells us what he saw, 
but in his account, with all the vividness and the 
cynicism, there is an evident note of dismay : 

By this time the performers were quite oblivious to the 
profane universe and so it was safe to go still closer. We left 
our hiding and came up to the little circle of light. We slipped 
into the vacant seats on one of the rickety benches. The 
heap of mourners was directly before us. They bounced into 
us as they cavorted. The smell that they radiated, sweating 
there in that obscene heap, half suffocated us. Not all of 
them, of course, did the thing in the grand manner. Some 
merely moaned and rolled their eyes. The female ox in 
gingham flung her great bulk on the ground and jabbered an 
unintelligible prayer. One of the men, in the intervals between 
fits, put on his spectacles and read his bible. Beside me on 
the bench sat the young mother and her baby. She suckled 
it through the whole orgy, obviously fascinated by what was 
going on, but never venturing to take any hand in it. On 
the bed just outside the light half a dozen other babies slept 
peacefully. In the shadows, suddenly appearing and as 
suddenly going away, were vague figures, whether of believers 
or of scoffers IT do not know. They seemed to come and go 
in couples. Now and then a couple at the ringside would step 
out and vanish into the black night. After a while some 
came back, the males looking somewhat sheepish. There was 
whispering outside the circle of vision. A couple of Fords 
lurched up the road, cutting holes in the darkness with their 
lights. Once someone out of sight loosed a bray of laughter. 

If ever first-rate descriptive prose told more than its 
words specifically said, then this passage tells us that 
Mr. Mencken went out to get mildlv shocking evidence 
of the barbarity behind fundamentalism and got more 
than he bargained for. It contains the very vibration 
of sickened surprise and therefore is valuable, not only 
in itself but, as it were, as a certificate of Mr. 
Mencken’s essential sincerity. 

After this, his other condemnations seem a little 
pale. But they have all, whether he knows it or not. 
the fervour that springs from love. He does not fall 
into the too common American trick of depreciating 
his own peonle by comparison with others. If, some- 
times, he thinks that thev fall short of the standard 
set bv others, it is obvious that, in his heart, his rage 
is intensified by the belief that thev oucht to exceed it. 
And always, even when one cannot avree with his 
areuments or his taste, the plain, straiehtforward 
movement of his stvle retains a certain acrid charm. 
When—as in his too short essays on Conrad and 
RBeethoven—he finds something to praise, then, and 
only then, it is possible to reeret that circumstances 
have made him into an advocate for the prosecution. 


GIANTS 
The Last Victorians. By Arthur A. Baumann 
(A. A. B.). Benn. 18s. 


‘woe author of this exceedingly entertaining book 
needs no introduction to readers of the SatrurDay. 
His witty and incisive pen has for so long graced its 
columns that it may almost be said to belong to them. 
At one time, indeed, the position was reversed and 
the columns belonged to the pen, when A. A. B. was 
Editor and chief proprietor; and this journal must 
count itself fortunate in still numbering among its 
contributors a Saturday Reviewer who has done as 
much as anyone to maintain its best traditions and 
whose gifts peculiarly suit him to the task. 

In ‘The Last Victorians ’ he is at his happiest and 
best. He has chosen a subject on which above all 
others he is qualified to write, a subject which indeed 
called aloud for his treatment. The reader need not 
fear disappointment. He will find the substance as 
good as the style: the book is pungent, opinionated 
(biased if you will), sharp in outline and colour. As 
a Victorian himself, and a Tory ‘‘ and proud of it,’’ 
A. A. B. (we insist on the affectionate-diminutive) 
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naturally deplores the passing of a great age. He 
does not, however, so much defend the past—he would 
not admit that it needs defence, and in any case, his 
is a pen that does not take kindly to so passive, so 
negative an art—he does not, then, so much defend 
the past as belabour the present. He has little use 
for Democracy with a big, big D. 

I know [he writes] there have been brave men after as well 
as before Agamemnon: that you must stand far off if you 
want to see the height and shape of the mountain, and all 
that. But how are great men to be created by an age which 
pours millions into the pockets of face-contortionists and prize- 
fighters: which thinks a Rugby back a greater man than a 
Cabinet Minister or a judge: which crams the streets from 
Charing Cross to the Ritz to catch a glimpse of Chaplin or Fair- 
banks; and which turns its back with cold contempt upon the 
rest, the artistic and intellectual remnant? . . . What the new 
generation may have in store for the world I do not know .. . 
Is it too much to hope that, if we must retrogress, we may at 
least recover some of the civic virtue of the last century? 

This passage sums up in a broadly accurate way 
his outlook on this modern world of demagogues and 
demi-gods. It would be a brave man who, looking 
about him to-day, would venture to deny that there 
is much to be said for such a judgment. 

But A. A. B. is no mere eulogist of the past. Not 
all his caustic phrases are reserved for the Edwardians 
and Georgians: he has shafts to spare for the Vic- 
torians. Eulogy, indeed, is not pre-eminently this 
author’s business; again, it is too obvious, too easy, 
savours too often of the cant and hypocrisy which his 
clear mind abominates above all other vices for him 
to have much use for it. Not that he cannot pay a 
pretty compliment where it is deserved: he can and 
does. But only about one man does A. A. B. con- 
sistently write in praise and that man is Lord Beacons- 
field. Disraeli is the darling of his heart. No other 
personage whom he has here delighted to honour 
attains to half such Dizzy heights of favour. On the 
whole, we agree with his judgment of him, though 
to be sure it is not a question of agreement or dis- 
agreement. A. A. B. is an advocate, not a judge. His 
book is frankly partisan, and the point we wish to 
emphasize is that its partisanity is actually one of 
its chief recommendations. 

A. A. B. has cast his net wide, and has caught 
some sprats among the whales. The Queen, Lord 
Salisbury, Parnell, Jowett, Trollope, Bagehot, Lord 
Oxford are hauled aboard, but also lesser men like 
Goschen, ‘* Labby,” Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Sir 
John Gorst. Perhaps he is at his best when he is 
being destructive. He is brilliant when he handles 
Lord Balfour and Joe Chamberlain, shattering when 
he releases a stray dart at Mr. Lloyd George, more 
sorrowful than angry when he considers Lord 
Beaconsfield’s successor. One of the happiest por- 


whose brilliance and weakness are affectionately 
delineated. A. A. B. defends the men of our own 
day whom the hasty judgment of the mob derides, 
even when he disagrees violently with their politics : 
Lord Haldane, who was monstrously treated at the 
outbreak of war, Lord Oxford, the full story of whose 
eviction from power in 1916 by men without scruple 
has still to be told. ‘‘ I have formed the opinion,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ that Mr. Asquith was an infinitely better 
war Premier than Mr. Lloyd George ”’ : 
Mr. Asquith was accused of sluggishness, and of not calling 
a meeting of the debating club known as the War Council for 
six weeks. Mr. Asquith trusted his technical advisers and was 
probably not desirous of hearing them talked down by Mr. 
Churchill. Was he not right? Mr. Lloyd George did not 
trust his technical advisers, and was afraid to change them. 
| The last sentence receives implied corroboration in 
the pages of Mr. Churchill’s new volumes. 

A. A. B. has written a brilliant book, and the gems 
are genuine. There is real understanding (often, of 
course, personal knowledge and recollection) beneath 
the glitter. ‘ The Last Victorians ’ is a definite addi- 

tion to the biographical literature of the period. 


traits in the book is that of Lord Randolph Churchill, 


A CRANKS’ SABBATH 


Here Are Mysteries. By J. G. Lockhart. Allan 
8s. 6d. 


OST of Mr. Lockhart’s land mysteries wer 

exploded long ago, as he himself would be th 
first to admit. How many sane people still belieye 
that ‘‘ John Orth ’’—or, to give him his proper titi 
the Archduke John Salvator of Tuscany—was th 
sole survivor of the wreck of the Sainte Marguerit, 
off Cape Horn in 1890, and continued, inexplicably 
to wander about the world under assumed names? 
How many believe that the poor little Dauphin, so, 
of Louis XVI, could possibly have survived th 
bestial treatment to which he was subjected by his 
democratic gaolers?—or that he would have cp. 
cealed the fact if he had? Or that the half-witte 
Kaspar Hauser, ‘‘ the foundling of Nuremberg,” 
was really a Prince’s son? Or that the Cry 


Alexander I, who was seen lying dead on his bed iy } 


December, 1826, by dozens of trustworthy witnesses, 
including two English medical men, was really 
preserved alive, and sent off to Siberia, disguised 
a hermit, for reasons that have never been explained? 
Or that Lord Kitchener was not drowned when th 
Hampshire went down, but met his death at the 
hands of a spy and was afterwards buried in Norway 
—in a coffin which was subsequently found 
contain nothing but tar? Only two of thes 
mysteries deserve the name. When the gallan 
Royalist, Montrose, was executed in Edinburgh in 
1650, his heart was abstracted from the grave by his 
friends and hidden in a golden casket. It change/ 
hands many times, and finally it was lost. That is 
all the mystery about it. As for the blowing up of 
the American cruiser Maine, in Havana harbour in 
1898, it is still not absolutely certain—though littl 
doubt remains—that the cause of the explosion was: 
Spanish mine. And, anyhow, we do not know wh 
touched the mine off. 

That completes the list, and, as mysteries, it must 
be confessed that they are rather failures. But tha 
is just Mr. Lockhart’s point. In his ‘ Mysteries of 
the Sea’ he had some genuinely baffling cases, and 
revelled in their uncanny intricacies. But the se 
holds its secrets better than the land. In this nev 
book Mr. Lockhart appears rather in the character 
of counsel cross-examining his own witnesses, glee 
fully tearing their silly little ‘‘ mysteries ’’ to shreds, 
and offering us in each case the ordinary common- 
sense explanation which there was never any red 
reason to doubt. He is as entertaining as ever in 
his new part. Describing the mass-meeting held t 
the London Opera House only last year in support 
of the Kitchener myth, he remarks that : 

. . . judging by appearances, the bulk of the audience was 0 
the type who are persuaded that Shakespeare never wrote tt 

‘ Plays,’ or who clamour for the bishops to attend the opening 

of Joanna Southcote’s box, or who believe with the fervour 0 

fanatics that the British people are descended from the Los 

Tribes of Israel. It was, in short, a Cranks’ Sabbath. ... 
Which would not have been a bad title for this 
amusing book. For the same people who believe! 
in the Nuremberg foundling and the Tichbore 
claimant believe also in Mrs. Gallop, and woull 
undoubtedly have believed in Lambert Simnel ani 
Perkin Warbeck if they had lived four hundred years 
ago. It is not an intellectual conviction, so much % 
a habit of mind, and Mr. Lockhart lashes * 
deservedly. The opposite extreme is, no doubt, eve! 
worse; there have been genuine claimants whom é 
cynical world has refused to believe; but in_ thes 
uncritical days it is the credulous type of crank thd 
chiefly troubles us. 

In the course of his investigations Mr. Lockhat 
has brought one highly ‘interesting piece of evident 
to light. He recently heard a rumour that 
Russian Soviet authorities had been opening th 
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tombs of the Czars and had discovered that 
Alexander’s coffin contained not a body but a heap 
of stones. He at once wrote to Moscow for con- 
frmation. The Soviet Government replied, as_ he 
expected, that the story was without foundation, 
like the rest of the Alexander myth. But they added, 
quite gratuitously, that the rumour probably arose 
from the fact that ‘‘ certain tombs of ‘ saints,’ 
alleged to contain holy relics, have been opened and 
found to contain only stones.’’ A casual little con- 
fession, which perhaps exhibits the mind of the 
authors better than anything their enemies could say 


of them. 


ROMAN HISTORY 


Primitive Italy and the Beginnings of Roman 
Imperialism. By Léon Homo. Kegan 


Paul. 16s. 


ROFESSOR HOMO has written a clear, cautious 
and fascinating account of early Italy and the 
birth of Roman imperialism. The one departure from 
caution is the adoption of M. Julian’s theory that at 
a remote period—before 2000 B.c.—there existed in 
Northern Europe an Indo-European civilization which 
led to the foundation of a ‘‘ European ’’ State, which 
is termed ‘‘ the first of the great unitary organiza- 
tions that our continent has known.’’ This some- 
what speculative view seems justly appraised in the 
words of M. Henri Berr in his masterly Foreword : 
“Tt seems to us that there has been here a confusion 
between the unity of similarity and the unity of 
organization.’’ This exception apart, Professor Homo 
has made a welcome and brilliant synthesis of the 
results of modern research in early Roman history. 
Especially welcome is the lucid discussion of the 
one-time baffling problem of Etruscan origin and 
development. Here we have a clear and convincing 
story within the limits of the present state of our 
knowledge. The Etruscans are identified as one of 
the pre-Hellenic peoples of the Agean, inhabiting 
Lemnos and the adjoining islands, a maritime folk 
living by piracy. Under pressure of the southward 
invasion of the Dorians they emigrated by sea, landed 
in Tuscany, spread their conquest inland and finally 
established that Etruscan empire which so profoundly 
affected the history of Rome, but which lack of 
political organization made impermanent. 
Professor Homo steers between the extremes of 
teleology and blind chance in his interpretation of 
Roman history. He does not accept M. Holleaux’s 
thesis that ‘‘ it was through an accident and an error 
of judgment that the Patres took the first steps along 
the path that, leading them further than they ever 
intended to go, ended in the final establishment of 
Roman dominion over all Hellenism—an_ ending 
quite unexpected by all the Senators.’’ He adopts 
the scientific and the common-sense explanation of 
Roman imperialism—that it was due to the combina- 
tion of circumstances and Roman character. The 
directive influence of human will is not denied but 
emphasized. At the same time it is admitted that the 
unification of Italy and the growth of the Empire 
were the result, not of a comprehensive scheme, but 
of the pursuit of ‘‘ definite and immediate ends,”’ pur- 
sued piecemeal. 
On the big question of the real crisis of Roman 
development, Professor Homo’s conclusion is brief 
and striking : 
In 200 z.c., after the collapse of Carthage, Rome’s true 
future lay in the West. With Carthage out of the way, the 
gates of Gaul, Spain and Western Africa, new countries with 
boundless economic possibilities, were wide open to her 


influence... . In those vast regions, generally thinly popu- 
lated, the peasant of Italy, who had been ruined by the growth 


with the Latin tongue, Roman nationality and patriotism 
beyond the seas. The Roman Government, standing like 
Hercules at the parting of the ways, did not perceive these 
possibilities open before it... . 

The East, that El Dorado of brilliant civilization and infinite 
riches, that land of easy triumphs and prodigious booty, 
dazed and blinded it. 

To this fatal error, or rather to the delay in attempt- 
ing to rectify it, Professor Homo ascribes the decline 
of the empire. It is an arresting conclusion to a sug- 


gestive book. 


SEA POWER 


The Navy of To-day. By Sir George Aston. 
Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


TAVY? The Navy is a wash-out!’ is an 
exclamation a farmer friend chanced to make 
to Sir George Aston. It is an opinion which is fairly 
general to-day, and it finds support in the often- 
repeated phrase, ‘‘ England is no longer an island,” 
on account of airship and aeroplane. This small 
book is compact of latest facts. Sir George sets 
himself to demonstrate, with their help, the folly of 
such an opinion. ‘‘ Air forces cannot replace sea 
forces; they cannot perform their world-wide 
functions,” is how he sums up the whole matter. 
Lord Jellicoe, in his introduction, is emphatic on 
this point. ‘‘ There is as yet no sign,’’ he writes, 
‘‘that the advent of air power will in any way 
minimize the importance of sea communications to 
the Empire. The contrary assumption, giving as 
it does an excuse for reductions in our naval strength, 
is a pernicious and highly dangerous doctrine.’’ With 
this we agree. 

The fact is, life nowadays moves at such a pace, 
and new factors so constantly occur, that the public 
is apt to scrap the old factors even more quickly 
than its warships, and does not pause to consider 
to what degree this is wise. Here is a pregnant 
passage from the chapter headed ‘ Changes in the 


Service ’: 


Material has changed. Everything has been speeded up. 
Progress in wireless telegraphy and telephony has revolutionized 
speed of communication, of information, orders and instructions. 
Gun and torpedo ranges have been increased beyond all ex- 
pectation. The seagoing submarine, the submarine mine, and 
the appliances for dealing with these menaces to surface ships 
have all been developed beyond recognition. The art of human 
flight, still in its infancy, already affects naval problems. 
Education is more thorough and more widely distributed. 
Discipline is different. . One thing has remained constant, 
the spirit that pervades a ship’s company. 


Here the reader has the gist of the book. Last year 
Sir George paid a visit to the fleet at sea as a guest 
of honour. Every facility was given to him to 
inspect the daily routine and the work generally of 
the modern warship, and the result is set down in 
these pages. ‘‘In these days of strict economy,” 
he writes, ‘‘ ample value in training officers and men, 
and in testing ships and weapons, is obtained for all 
fuel that is expended. The work is incessant by day 
and by night.’’ 

Sir George views with apprehension the policy of 
a universal naval disarmament. He considers the 
British Government has gone as near the line of 
safety as it dares; indeed, at times he inclines to 
the opinion that it has overstepped it. He writes 
very sensibly on the point, which all must admit is 
of prime national importance. 

The scrapping of a warship means little or nothing 
to the average layman. But some figures are given 
here about H.M.S. Hood, which are calculated to 
arrest attention. This warship is about ten years 
old. Her displacement is 41,000 tons, of which 
nearly 14,000 represent protective armour and 4,000 
tons machinery. She carries 15-inch guns, and has 


of the capitalist class and the competition of the large estate, 
might have found the outlet he needed, and have implanted 


ample space for her crew of 1,400 to live in comfort. 
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Well, H.M.S. Hood is due to be scrapped in 1941, 
that is to say, after a life of twenty-five years. War- 
ships are, indeed, an expensive luxury, not much 
longer-lived than a Derby winner. 


FUNERALS 


Funeral Customs: Their Origin and Develop- 
ment. By Bertram S. Puckle. Werner 
Laurie. 16s. 


M&: CHESTERTON, some years ago, in ‘ The 
Defendant,’ set himself the congenial task of ex- 
plaining and defending a number of popular institu- 
tions, such, for instance, as the ‘‘ penny dreadful,”’ 
which it is the fixed habit of the educated classes to 
jeer at, quite unthinkingly. He made out a very good 
case; for, apart from his dexterity in debate, he hap- 
pened to be right on nearly every point. But it is a 
pity that he did not think of adding funeral customs to 
his list. No institution, beloved of the poor, has 
suffered more continuous and meaningless abuse. 
Crape and black hatbands are classed with horse- 
hair sofas; ‘‘ no flowers by request ’’ has become one 
of the marks of the highbrow; and the man who tries 
to say a good word for the undertaker will find him- 
self regarded as a rather disagreeable freak in polite 
society. 

Even Mr. Puckle, who has put an immense amount 
of work into the production of this popular account of 
funeral customs, feels it necessary to pull up short on 
every second or third page and explain that he really 
despises the whole business. Thus, there is no 
Christian authority for the undertaker’s ceremonial, 
which consists, for the most part, of ‘* unworthy 
remnants of superstitious rites "—as though that did 
not apply to nearly all ceremonial. Even the candles 
are only descendants of the Roman funerary torches. 
Widow’s weeds are ‘‘ grotesque and hideous ”’ 
—to which the reply is that it depends very much on 
the widow, and that anyhow the object of mourning 
is not to make its wearer look pretty. If the elaborate 
Victorian mourning was ‘“‘ ludicrous,’’ so was the 
Victorian wedding dress: it was a common fault of 
the period. Again, no one wants to see a revival of 
the old-fashioned Irish ‘‘ wake,’’ which the priests 
have suppressed; but when Mr. Puckle dismisses the 
funeral feast, wherever and however performed, as 
‘* one of a series of degraded superstitions,’’ he only 
drives us into opposition. ‘‘ God rest his soul!” or 
‘* The bed of Heaven to his soul! ’’ they will say in 
Ireland, as they drain their glasses to the memory of 
the dead; and if this is ‘* one of a series of degraded 
superstitions ’’ there seems no reason why that term 
should not be applied to all toasts. These conven- 
tions may be “ horrid”? and ‘‘ ghoulish,’’ but they, 
or their equivalents, have been observed by mankind 
in every age and every clime. The heavy expenditure 
of the poor upon funeral ceremonies is, no doubt, 
regrettable; but there is also something rather fine 
about it. It is absurd and unfair to ascribe it entirely 
to social snobbery, as Mr. Puckle does. 

But, for all this, he has produced a most amusing 
and readable book. Starting at an alarming distance 
from his subject, he skirmishes through chapters on 
death warnings, ominous dreams, and an account of 
the activities of the insect called the sexton beetle, 
till he finally gets to grips with coffins and suttee in 
chapter 3. It is characteristic of his method, or lack 
of method, that he tells us almost as much about 
modern cannibal practices as about those of the 
Ancient Egyptians, who made such a speciality of 
funerals. But any methodical treatment of so vast a 


subject would have been impossible in one short 
volume, and Mr. Puckle has done well to get together 
so many odd facts and customs that may soon be 
How often do they remember nowadays in 


lost. 


Yorkshire to send that ‘‘ paper bag of biscuits, tg 
gether with a card bearing the name of the deceaseq» 
to his sorrowing friends? How often does the parsop 
get his ‘‘ more substantial gift of a flagon of ale ang 
a cake’? Not often, we fear. Yet, whatever y,; 
Puckle may say, a funeral is no time for parsimony, 


MIGHT-HAVE-BEENS 


The Ladies: A Shining Constellation of Wit ang 
Beauty. By E. Barrington. Benn. tos, 64, 


ie; amusing book is based upon a much brighte; 
and fresher idea than its title suggests. It is not 
a mere popular, historical reconstruction of the lives 
of a few famous women. Indeed, it is not history a 
all. What the author has done is to imagine a series 
of events which, in point of fact, never took place, 
and to supplement or rewrite each life story 
accordingly. 

If Mrs. Pepys, for instance, had kept a diary and 
if, by some unthinkable catastrophe, she had found 
that of her distinguished husband lying about, and 
had learned how to read it—what entry would she have 
made in her own? It is almost too terrible to con. 
template. But our author carries it off quite convince. 
ingly and, indeed, extracts real pathos from the 
situation—from the woman’s point of view. Or if 
Swift’s ‘* Stella ’’ and ‘‘ Vanessa ’’ had met? Again, 
a fearful thought. Would they have exchanged only 
a few, hurried confidences about the Dean, and 
parted with broken hearts and mutual respect? 
Possibly. Anyhow, that is what they do here, and 
again it is made to appear plausible and even moving, 
Or if Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s departure from 
England in 1739 had really been due to a ridiculous 
trick played upon her by a female thief, who turned 
out to be her own daughter-in-law? That ‘little, 
crooked viper of Twicknam ” would have had a rare 
subject for a new lampoon if he had heard of this! 

In the last chapter the same method is applied to 
fiction, and again not unsuccessfully. In a series of 
letters, written from Hunsdon, in Kent, we are shown 
an unrecorded incident in the career of Elizabeth 
Bennet (now Mrs. Darcy) of ‘ Pride and Prejudice,’ 


which occurred shortly after the end of that incompar- 


able book. It appears that Willoughby—the wicked 
Willoughly—had an even wickeder illegitimate son. 
This young man introduces himself, under false pre- 
tences, to the Darcy household and promptly abducts 
the eldest daughter. He is rescued by poor, hard-up 
Wickham, whose reward is to be taken at last to 
Darcy’s proud heart. We get a pretty glimpse of 
Elizabeth, as the great lady of the village; but Darcy 
is rather a poor fish. Indeed, the men are the chief 
weakness of this book. Swift blushes and bullies too 
crudely. The Duke of Argyll (Elizabeth Gunning’s 
Duke of Argyll) is a Duke, right enough, but his love- 
making is incredible. And the spectacle of Mr. 
Pepys, white with ‘‘ fear and terrour,” snatching from 
his outraged wife the knife with which she has 
threatened to stab him, and weeping all the time, is 
one that we must obstinately refuse to believe in. 
Pepys was a great man, after all, and it is at any 
rate arguable that he might have risen to 
occasion. 


TRIBUTE TO SIRIUS 


The Dark Gentleman. By G. B. Stern. Chap- 
man and Hall. 6s. 

I T was high time for the dogs to have their bone of 

analytical realism, if only as a corrective to the 

floods of pretentious portentousness written about their 

masters, or the ‘‘ Legs ’’ as they call us. Miss Stern, 


with witty impudence, with affectionate perception, 
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but without one touch of Landseeresque sentiment, 
has given us a classic of canine manners: a real story 
of love and intrigue (it is the Legs who intrigue, the 
dogs who love) written solely from the dogs’ point of 

"They are a happy family, with, naturally, their occa- 
sional domestic differences, who live at the Casa Luc- 
ceola in Italy. Each has a distinct and admirably 
delineated character. Boris, the Big Wolf, was at 
Winchester and Oxford (he probably failed for Sand- 
hurst), was full of his duty to the tenants (‘‘ I’m not 
a religious dog, but ’*), not brilliant, but trust- 
worthy; Tessa, the little Wolf, affianced to Boris, is 
all grace and caprice ani devilry, yet glad to trace 
her pedigree back to the Alsatian Conquest, likes 
cocktails and wants spanking; Renny, the little brown 
Cocker heroine, fussy, suburban, boring to the others 
as a rule, yet at times ‘‘ stlangely much beautiful,’’ 
as the hated Chows at the next house were once 
heard to say—(the wolves detested the Chinamen and 
shouted ‘‘Soup!’’ at them, having heard the delicious 
rumour that Chows were used for that purpose 
in far Cathay); Golden Toes, Renny’s son, the buf- 
foon with a golden heart who “lurched side- 
ways with laughter, tripped over his ear and tossed 
it back again inside out,’’ who makes silly jests and 
repeats them to the extreme irritation of Kim, the 
Irish terrier who ought to have been the Hon. Aubrey 
O’Hara, but that his grandfather. . . It is unkind 
to press the point and Kim himself was cynically in- 
different, but the fact remains that he belonged to 
every exclusive club in London—except the Kennel 
Club; he was a worn out, bitter, and intelligent rake, 
shamelessly selfish, cunning as the devil, thin, deli- 
cate, and oddly lovable; Tommy, the cat who 
thought he was a dog; and, lastly, there is the Dark 
Gentleman himself, who told Renny that she was like 
a wine-brown pansy—‘‘ You do things,”’ 
whispered Renny in reply. 

“ Laugh—thought I should ’a died.’’ This, for the 
present reviewer, has never been so true since Mr. 
Jacobs’s Ted told Captain Bross that he wouldn’t lend 
his clothes to no one, not to the Queen of England. 
This is the sort of book that doggy people will never 
let you read in peace, if they have read it first them- 
Have you got to where .. ?” they will 
_ Miss Stern is heartily to be felicitated on a pure 
inspiration, and upon her radiant achievement in cap- 
— and transcribing it. May Sirius shine upon 


IN DEFENCE OF ROME 


The Catholic Church and History. By Hilaire 
Belloc. Burns and Oates. 4s. 


ie this stimulating and highly provocative volume 
4Mr. Hilaire Belloc is less concerned with defend- 
ing the dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church than 
in rebutting the attacks which have been made against 
it. Since the time of the Reformation that Church 
has not wanted either for critics or opponents. The 
objections to its claims are based upon two entirely 
separate arguments. There is the Protestant argu- 
ment, which affirms that the Church is to-day a cor- 
Tupt institution that has been deflected in the course 
of history from its Divine original. Secondly, there 
is the purely rationalistic argument which regards the 
Church as a man-made institution, and therefore at 
all times liable to error. The latter Mr. Belloc regards 
as by far the more formidable contention of the two, 
and it may be urged that he has not given to what he 
calls ** the minor or moral argument ”’ the considera- 
tion it deserves. In the main his course of reasoning 
follows that adopted by Newman in his ‘ Essay on 
evelopment.’ Nobody would deny that, as it exists 
to-day, the Catholic Church—we adopt the phrase not 


controversially but for the sake of convenience—differs 
in many marked external details from the Christian 
Church of the first three centuries. There has been a 
progress from the simple to the complex, a growth of 
organization, the evolution of a highly ornate ritual 
and ceremonial. The question to be answered is, how- 
ever, Are these changes so many foreign accretions 
which have attached themselves to the original 
structure, or are they, on the other hand, legitimate 
and inevitable developments of that body of dogma 
with which the Church was entrusted by her Divine 

Founder and His immediate successors? Was, for 
instance, the Catholic doctrine of Transubstantiation 
a medieval invention, or was it implicit in Christian 
theology from the very earliest times? Mr. Belloc, of 
course, has no doubt as to the answer, and his argu- 
ment in favour of Catholic development is stated with 
considerable force and lucidity. 

_ The objection that the Church presents many points 
of similarity with other non-Christian faiths and 
philosophies—which has never appeared to us as one 
of any great weight—is skilfully met by Mr. Belloc: 


If men must: worship [he writes] they will worship in 
places. If men feel the pull of a religious emotion, at once 
the sacramental idea must enter in. There cannot but be a 
connexion between the physical life of man and any religious 
system whatsoever, true or false, with which he is inmixed. 
And so surely as the ministers of the true religion will breathe 
and eat and walk upon their feet, each as much as the 
ministers of the false, so surely you will find in a true 
religion, if true religion there be, habits, practices, doctrines, 
which (not all combined, but here one, there another) men 
have groped for or arrived at in systems which attempted or 
adumbrated the truth, but did not even claim to be the full 
truth, 

The argument throughout the book is, as we have 
suggested, of a purely defensive character, and to 
those who dispute the existence of a Divine Society 
in the world Mr. Belloc has here little to say. None 
the less, his volume is an important contribution to 


Catholic apologetics. 


THE TOURIST’S PICARDY 
A Pilgrim in Picardy. By B. S. Townroe. 
Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. 


NE of the curses of the modern book of travel 

is chatter. Good talk is never out of place. 
Mere talk is tolerable for a while. But chatter is 
insufferable, and it ruins Mr. Townroe’s book. He 
has taken a great deal of trouble to find out what is 
worth seeing in Picardy, but he is handicapped, 
first, by his inability to get things in their right 
proportion, and secondly, by a style that has no 
contrast in it; a dead level all the way. He very 
properly warns his English readers against places 
like the horrible Berck, but his warning occupies 
nearly two pages, while there is a whole chapter 
about Le Touquet. It would have been far better to 
have devoted the space to a lengthier account of the 
ramparts at Montreuil, or to generous praise of the 
Hotel of the Column of Bronze at St. Valery—there, 
also, the ramparts are worthy of mention. 

Mr. Townroe has discovered the old town of 
Boulogne, which most English people ignore. A 
whole day can be spent rambling about up here, and 
in the summer-time there is no more delightful place 
to sit than the courtyard.of the Hétel de Bourgogne, 
which he mentions with honour. In the cathedral is 
the tomb of Godfrey of Bouillon. Nobody ever 
seems to notice it. There is, also, one good 
restaurant—the Mony—in the new town, which we 
commend to his notice. 

The interest of Picardy for the average traveller 
comes from its place in English history. Not enough 
is made of Beauvais, which should be approached on 
foot along the Paris road, or of Crécy, where one 
can still stand on the mound upon which, until 
recently, was the famous windmill. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HartTLey 


The Case of Bevan Yorke. By W. B. Maxwell. 
Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Store of Ladies. 
7s. 6d. 

Sir Pompey and Madame Juno. 
Armstrong. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Gingerbread Lea. By Myfanwy Pryce. 

and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 

R. MAXWELL was right to call his novel * The 

Case of Bevan Yorke,’ because, at least in the 
latter sections, the interest is as much scientific as 
personal. Fate, we are made to feel, has done its 
worst, blighted the lives of Yorke, Cecil and Ursula 
Dibden beyond hope of recovery. They continue to 
live, two of them; Cecil even remarries. But they 
lead a damaged, thwarted existence, like an animal 
dragging about a dislocated, unset limb. They can 
never be as they were; their personalities have shrunk 
with the recognition that not only happiness, but the 
ordinary hopes and fears of life, are beyond their 
reach. They have no freedom to mould their lives 
according to their desires; in any contingency their first 
thought must go to their handicap, their disability, 
and see what crumb left over from life’s feast it will 
allow them. Their actions, like the performance of a 
one-armed golfer, are only relatively interesting; we 
marvel at its being done at all, not at its being done 
well. 

There is no doubt that this sense of spiritual 
impotence, of free-will lost, this pre-dated death of 
the will or of the will’s power to make itself felt, takes 
much of the sting and interest out of Mr. Maxwell’s 
concluding pages. The book opened magnificently. 
We rejoice in Mr. Maxwell’s large, ample gestures ; 
we applaud him for his courage in taking the reader, 
after the old-fashioned manner, by the sleeve and 
telling him some scrap of information or personal 
reminiscence that illuminates the theme all the more 
for being so far outside it. Not a little of the 


By Louis Golding. Knopf. 
By Martin 


Faber 


majesty of the great Victorians has fallen to the share 


of Mr. Maxwell; we feel that he can afford to interpret 
life as well as to present it. And how good the 
presentation is, while it lasts. The sketch of Mrs. 
‘Dibden, with her politeness and the absurd inadequacy 
of her language, is particularly brilliant. The strokes 
are firm and solid, and we are aware of a confidence 
in the handling of individual scenes that younger 
writers are without. But, when Mr. Maxwell has 
made his triangular situation as painful as it can be 


made (and this occurs quite early in the book) he has | 


shot his bolt, and the long aftermath appears to 
interest him, as it does us, only fitfully. The shifts 
to which poor Ursula Dibden was put to preserve her 
sanity, her little excursions into art and her final 
affiliation to the incredible Lady Frederica Lardner— 
these happenings have nothing inevitable or integral 
about them; they have a sensational interest and they 
fill up the pages. It is melancholy to see this story 
losing touch with life. 

In ‘Store of Ladies’ there were at first 
only two ladies: Mrs. Horsham, the wealthy 
widow of a grocer, and Emma Creamer, who 
had, after all, first claim to the affections of 
Jimmy Burton, pugilist and pride of Bermondsey. 
It had become fashionable in large houses to relieve 
the tedium of evening parties with a little boxing; 
men were glad to come for ten shillings, and the 
guests enjoyed the gladiatorial thrill. Especially 
Mrs. Horsham, who directly she set eyes on Jimmy 
Burton at a friend’s house resolved, come what 
might, to keep in touch with him. There follow the 
steps by which, from catching difficult glimpses of 
him in his own surroundings, she installs him under 


her roof as her delicate son’s physical instructor 
The boxer is puzzled; his sweetheart, Emma Creamer 
is puzzled. But Mrs. Horsham, who was not one t, 
let the grass grow under her feet, soon made he 
intentions plain. The first night of Jimmy’s residenc. 
under her roof she becomes his mistress. When he 
brother-in-law returns from the Riviera, stained 
his own intrigues but furious at hers, declaring tha 
everyone knows about it and anyhow it is a different 
matter for a woman, she migrates, son, maid, boxe 
and all, to an island off the coast of Italy. And her 
swim into view (for everyone is always bathing ang 
in bathing costume) the store of ladies, most of then 
Central Europeans, nearly all of them smitten wit 
love for Jimmy Burton. He laughs at them, preens 
himself, has a glorious time, until the arrival of 
Sylvia von Gleichen. 

Now at last Jimmy has the experience of loyj 
and not being loved in return. Perhaps the subtley 
thing in Mr. Golding’s charming fantasy is the trans. 
formation of Jimmy from the conquering male to the 
cringing, over-dressed, rather ridiculous Cockney 
trailing at the aristocratic heels of Sylvia yon 
Gleichen. And when her real lover, the magnificen 
Byronic Austrian, arrives, Jimmy’s discomfiture js 
complete, his deflation absolute. By an expedient a 
generous as it is desperate, Mrs. Horsham (through 
all her infatuation she really loved him) restores 
Jimmy to his self-esteem. The story ends happily, 
Mr. Golding has been singularly successful in kee, 
ing his fantasy always on the same note. The theme 
is, of course, incredible, and yet it is clothed in 
emotions that are quite credible and that, in spite 
of their superficial worthlessness, do somehow recom. 
mend themselves and exhibit, a little damaged it is 
true, the dignity of human nature. There are 
moments, especially in the discussion of the ways 
and means to Mrs. Horsham’s happiness, when 
realism and romance refuse to blend; but these ar 
rare. Sometimes the book is too explicit; we think 
that Mrs. Horsham’s passion for Jimmy would have 
been conveyed more effectively by suggestion than 
by statement. But to anyone who can make words 
answer to his meaning as readily as can Mr. Golding, 
the temptation to let them swagger a bit for their 
own sakes must be irresistible. But of ‘ Store of 
Ladies ’ one is conscious that it is well written, and 
no more. Mr. Golding, in this delicious fantasy, has 
absented himself from too much felicity of speech. 

Their colours are faint, but to the discriminating 
mind Mr. Armstrong’s short stories cannot fail to 
give delight. Each little piece is so complete in itself 
——so completely realized and distinguished from its 
neighbours. Some of the stories are more successful 
than others; Mr. Armstrong’s mind works most 
happily in an atmosphere, as it were, of tea-time 
security; it revels in the fireside scene. When it 
deals with murder (as in ‘ Aunt Hetty ’), or sudden 
death (as in ‘ The Fisherman ’), it is not less effective, 
for it never fails to register the shock of a violent 
act on a temperament of pronounced sensibility; but 
it loses its characteristic quality ; the quality of which 
this description of Madame Juno is an_ excellent 
illustration : 

A large and resplendent lady occupied one of the two chairs 
at Sir Pompey’s sacred table—a lady like a queen, though (to 
define her more closely) a touring-company queen rather than 
a reigning sovereign. She was one of those women who sit 
very high: upright, formidable, over-decorated, like som 
Indian goddess. She was enclosed, it seemed, in coat up 
coat, scarf upon scarf, all thrown liberally open to display th 


well-filled jumper. . . . She seemed, enthroned there, to involve 
the whole table. .. . 


It is a great strength of Mr. Armstrong’s writing 
that he never identifies himself with the strange; he 
always views it from a point of greater normality, 
and so it always comes as a shock to him. His att 
is so reticent and unrhetorical that the emotional effec! 
he obtains from such a story as ‘ Sea View ’ seem 
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out of proportion to its cause; we wonder where the 
thos springs from. 

Miss Pryce, as ‘ Parsons’ Wives’ showed, is a 

writer of much penetration. She takes up the 

triangle where so many authors have left it, and 

discusses that uncomfortable figure with all her 
vious insight and something more than her 
yious informality : 

And if he’s got tact it’ll delight you anew at every display, 
and it’s so often displayed if he’s got it at all; for the 
difference between a man’s tact and a woman’s is that a 
woman’s has got to be a negative quality or she’s failed, 
whereas you don’t think less of a man if you see the process 
at work. 

We do not think less of Miss Pryce’s writing 
because we see the process at work; but the natural 
distinction of her mind would be more apparent 
with a stiffer framework of style to set it off. 


OTHER NOVELS 


Kingpin. By Tristram Tupper. Arrowsmith. 
ys. 6d. 

‘Kingpin ’ is a story about a man with very large 
hands. ‘‘ He looked at his hands: heavy knuckles, 
huge wrist bones—hands that might grapple a beast. 
But what was there to grapple? ’’ What, indeed? 
The Blade Mountain, seems to be the answer: an 
engineer called Marsdon with a gang of negroes was 
tunnelling it for a railway. Jorgensen, alias King- 
pin, alias Logan, accepts the humble job of level- 
man; but really he is the brains of the whole 
enterprise, the driving-power behind Marsdon’s drug- 
fuddied mind. There are only two women living in 
those parts, both married but both in love with 
Jorgensen. Where is it, exactly, this curious 
region? We suspect, America; but Mr. Tupper is 
never very clear about it. Indeed, he is never very 
clear about anything; his meaning is characterized 
by an invariably low visibility—one can scarcely see 
it for the huge cloudy symbols which, like Jorgen- 
sen’s own androsphinx, everywhere invest it. And 
yet the book has a curious impressiveness. It does 
without so many of the ordinary sign-posts: it takes 
so much for granted. Mr. Tupper never troubles to 
explain exactly what is happening; the story of 
Jorgensen’s imprisonment is more than a little in- 
credible. ‘ Kingpin ’ is an original story, and remark- 
able for its power of suggesting character without 
explaining it. 


The Door to the Moor. By Millie Bird Vande- 
burg. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


The quest for buried treasure has provided many 
authors with a theme; but few have used it so oddly 
as Miss Vandeburg. An island in the ocean, a moor, 
a large house occupied by a mysterious couple; a 
more or less piratical ship; a hero who is full of 
good intentions, that is, of rescuing forlorn ladies, 
but lacks the physical strength to carry them out; 
amurderer who conceals a heart of gold. There is 
acipher, plenty of action, love, rescues, wrecks and, 
strange to say, an unhappy and rather beautiful 
ending. ‘The Door to the Moor’ is too confused 
im incident and intention to make a really good 
adventure story. Moreover, the authoress takes a 
sudden interest in the psychology of her characters 
just when the form of the narrative demands that 
they should be acting like automata. The solution to 
the cipher is so cynical as to be almost insulting. 
But, scattered about, the story has moments of un- 
expected beauty, flashes of insight, real motives set 
side by side with false ones. It is a pity that Miss 
Vandeburg did not exercise a little more self-criticism 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Forms of Poetry: A Pocket Dictionary of Verse. By Louis 
Untermeyer. Cape. 5s. 

THOUGH a revised edition, this book has not appeared pre- 
viously in this country, we believe. Mr. Untermeyer himself began 
as a poet; he seems now to have accepted—with considerable 
success—the position of publicist and general editor for the younger 
American poets (the younger the better : see Nathalia Crane). This 
present work was compiled ‘‘ in response to the requests of many 
students for a concise handbook.’”’ Part One defines “‘ poetic 
terms ”’ (Alexandrine, Alliteration, Assonance, etc.) with examples ; 
Part Two defines “‘ The Forms of Poetry ’’ (Ballad, Ballade, Blank 
Verse, etc.), with numerous well-chosen examples and references ; 
Part Three gives a ‘ Brief Outline of English Poetry’ (from 
‘ Widsith ’ and ‘ Beowulf’ to Edith Sitwell and Louis Unter- 
meyer !), which is surprisingly adequate within the limits of sixty 
small pages. A useful bibliography follows. This is definitely a 
handbook to poetry, poems and poets; it could scarcely be better 
done, and many should find it useful. Incidentally, Mr. Untermeyer 
frequently quotes himself. If he is looking for another example 
to illustrate his definition of Cliché he might well cite one sentence 
from p. 39: ‘* Others dispute the theory that the ballad ‘ just 
grew,’ like a poetic Topsy.”’ Is it too late for Topsy’s parentage 
to be established? What a relief it would be for us all! 


Russia in 1926. By R. F. and M. S. McWilliams. Dent. 3s. 6d. 


THIS little book contains the impressions of two Canadian 
visitors to Russia in August of last year. ‘‘ What is here set 
down ”—runs their Foreword—“ is the result of our observations 
in the form of a woman’s impressions of what she saw and heard, 
and a man’s effort to estimate what is happening and what is 
likely to happen in this rapidly changing Russia.’’ To outward 
appearance they found that life goes on in Russia very much as 
it goes on elsewhere. In Leningrad the Hotel d’Europe, if a little 
shabby, was ‘‘ well run,’’ nor did Mr. and Mrs. McWilliams in 
their walks through the city ‘‘ see anyone else behaving in any 
other way than we might have seen in any other city.’’ The 
housing problem did, indeed, seem more acute in Moscow than 
elsewhere, and one couple made their home in a single room 
“* twelve feet wide by twenty feet deep.’’ Nor is it possible, or 
permissible, to choose one’s room-mate, and the ‘* poorest and 
crudest are mixed indiscriminatingly everywhere with the most 
refined. . . What the Bolsheviki have attempted to do, and in 
considerable measure have done, is to lift the poorest class up 
to the second class and to depress the third, fourth and fifth 
classes down to the second level.’? Despite the efforts of the 
Government, and the existence of a well-to-do, even wealthy, class 
in Moscow, “ abject poverty stares in one’s face at every turn.” 
The authors concluded their stay in Russia with a visit to the 
ancient capital—Kiev—where, contrary to their expectations, they 
found ‘* the most progressive and prosperous of Russian cities.”’ 

What of the future? As Mr. McWilliams states it, the problem 
facing Russia of to-day is “‘ can the Communist system stand 
the strain long enough to rebuild the nation, or will it break 
down under the pressure of economic necessities?’’ And, on the 
whole, he is inclined to think that the serious economic difficulties 
now troubling the Soviet Government may prove their undoing. 
“The Soviet leaders will be forced to choose between the loss 


Sealed 


HELL OIL cabinets bearing the word ‘‘ sealed "’ 
ae locked by Shell representatives every time 
fresh supplies are put in. 

Thus the handy cabinets, which have reduce’ the price 
of good lubrica’t to the public by doing away with 
expersive tin containers, become as safe s t!.e Sealed 
Shell Petrol Pump, They are sealed containers—but 
with the economy of bulk oil prices. 

From these sealed cabinets yo: can buy exactly the 
same oi's which held the world’s greatest speed 
records in 1926 for car and motor-cycle. 


Motor Oil 


AS GOOD AS SHELL PETROL 


and self-restraint ; her novel would be a good one if 
only it lived up to its best passages. 
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of power and the surrender of everything which distinguishes 
Communism from Socialism.’’ This well-written little book, con- 
ceived in an impartial spirit, repays a careful reading. 


A Bibliography of Sir A. W. Ward, 18371924. By A. T. 
Bartholomew. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 

SINCE, at his own desire, we are to have no formal biography 
of Sir A. W. Ward we can hope for no better monument to his 
memory than this elaborate catalogue of his writings. Prof. 
Tout’s Memoir, reprinted from the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, gives a sympathetic account of the leading events in 
a life devoted to the service of good learning, literature, and 
history. In the minds of most of us he will remain as the most 
striking personality, by the side of the equally majestic figure of 
Butler, in the University of Cambridge—grand old man in the 
most literal sense, but he will also be an imperishable memory 
for the University of Manchester, of which he was in the best 
sense an inspiring spirit. His literary sympathies were catholic ; 
he even wrote the Dickens book for the ‘ English Men of 
Letters’ series, the last kind of person he could be expected 
to like. A large number of Ward’s contributions to journalism 
are included, many from our own columns, but the list cannot 
be complete as he wrote also for the old Atheneum. It is one 
of the disadvantages of anonymous journalism that the writings 
of masters of their subjects are lost to view almost at once, 
however many be the corresponding advantages. Mr. Bartholo- 
mew has done his work well, and the printers have made a fine 
piece of printing of very difficult material. 


Wireless Without Worry. By Ronald Tiltman. Seeley, Service. 
5s. 

WIRELESS enthusiasts too often alienate our sympathy at the 
outset by making extravagant claims. Professor A. M. Low, for 
instance, in a very brief introduction to Mr. Tiltman’s book, 
finds room for that familiar, but none the less irritating state- 
ment that ‘ it is by the speeding up of communication that all 
civilization has taken place ’’; and goes on to suggest that we 
shall presently be in touch with Mars. It is a relief to settle 
down to Mr. Tiltman’s practical explanations and advice. He 
tells us, as clearly as it can be told, how to get the best results, 
and how to avoid and correct mistakes. He goes further than 
that, and urges the owners of outdoor aerials to avoid the 
ramshackle and aim at something quiet and solid-looking, if not 
actually beautiful. ‘*‘ The unsightly outdoor aerial is one of the 
arguments in favour of the less sensitive indoor or frame aerial 
which cannot produce anything like equal results.’’ In. another 
passage, for which the listening-in husbands of nervous wives 
will be grateful, he assures us an aerial on the roof does not 
increase the danger from lightning and that ‘‘ there is not the 
slightest necessity to dismantle the aerial in thundery weather.’’ 
The book concludes with a learned chapter on television, written 
by Mr. William Le Queux. 


Cardinal Pole and His Early Friends. By 
Cardinal Gasquet. Bell. 4s. 6d. 

CARDINAL GASQUET’S interesting and delightful little book 
is based on a manuscript collection of letters, now in the Vatican 
Library, which passed between Reginald Pole and his tutor in 
Padua, Nicolas Leonicus Tomeo (or N. Leonicus, as he usually 
called himself). The date of Pole’s arrival in Padua is variously 
given as 1519 and 1521, while a printer’s error supplies 1921 as 
yet a third date. Pole’s old Oxford tutor, Bishop Latimer, had 
given him an introduction to Leonicus; they seem to have been 
mutually attracted at once, and an affectionate friendship sprang 
up, which was not diminished by their frequent separations, and 
which lasted until the older man’s death in 1531. Letters from and 
to many distinguished men of the time—such as More, Bembo, 
Linacre and Pace, the English Ambassador at Venice—are also 
included, all testifying to Pole’s talents and industry and to his 
affectionate disposition and charm of manner. 
Leonicus to introduce himself by letter to Sir Thomas More, who 
sent him a copy of his ‘ Utopia.’ Presents more solid than books 
were exchanged between the Italian and English men of letters; 
Latimer sent Leonicus a gelding (which unfortunately turned out 
to be not much good later on, as it became broken-winded), and 
Leonicus sent in return a clock with full instructions how to use 
it and wind it up. Considerable light is thrown on the internal 
condition of Italy at the time, and it is interesting to see these 
literary men pursuing their studies and exchanging courtesies 
amid all the war and unrest then prevailing. The letters of 
Leonicus to his pupil are charming, especially his last, written on 
February 8, 1531, when Pole was away from Italy, in France or 
England—Leonicus did not know which. They were not to meet 
again: before Pole got back to Italy later in the same year his 
old friend and master was dead. 


a “ad of the World at War. By M. B. Synge. Blackwood. 
Ss. 


His Eminence 


TO compress the story of the world at war, from August, 1914 
(and before) to June, 1919, into one small volume is beyond 
the wit of man. As the publishers admit, the subject is ‘* vast 
and intricate,’ but it is impossible for us to accept this slight 
book—and without an index—as ‘‘ a complete guide to its com- 
prehension.’?” But we commend heartily the spirit in which 
it is written. As a mere narrative of salient events, it is en- 
thralling. Inevitably it is full of place-names, which would 
be bewildering were not excellent sketch maps provided. There 
is no reference to war in the air. 


Pole persuaded © 


‘will also be published by Mr. Cobden Sanderso" 


LITERARY NOTES 
T HE date of publication of Revolt in the Desen, 


by T. E. Lawrence, is March 10. It will , 

reviewed in next week’s SATURDAY. The folloy. 
ing week Messrs. Cape will issue a volume of shop 
stories, Luck and Other Stories, by Mary Arden, ang 
an account of an expedition into the jungles of th 
Amazon, White Waters and Black, which promises t, 
be an interesting and exciting record. 

* 


The Cambridge University Press are shortly py, 
lishing The Story of Fanny Burney, by Mrs. Chari 
Masefield, which is more or less an introduction t 
Fanny Burney’s pictures of life in the eighteen 
century. They have also in preparation a new serie, 
The Cambridge Comparative Physiology, which yj 
be edited by Mr. J. Barcroft. The first three volume 
are almost ready. 


* 


Old English Songs, Amorous, Festive and Diviy 
is the title of a volume to be issued by Messrs. Geral 
Howe during the present publishing season. Th 
songs are chosen and edited by Mr. A. C. Harradine 
and the music is arranged by Mr. N. C. Suckling. 
They are songs written and composed between th 
thirteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

* 


The Bodley Head announce a novel by Ek 
MacMahon, Wind of Dawn; a new volume of poems 
Storm Wrack, by James A. Mackereth, a poet wh 
deserves more attention than he gets; and Notes on 
the Originality of Thought, translated by Professor 
A. Broderick-Bullock from the Italian of Leon 
Vivante. 


* 


From Messrs. Harrap will come, on March n, 
Cape to Cairo, by Stella Court Treatt, which is, of 
course, the story of the recent motor expedition from 
end to end of Africa undertaken by herself and her 
husband. The same firm are also issuing on tha 
day a new novel by Selwyn Jepson, The Death Gong. 


The Nonesuch Press have in their Spring lis 
Latterday Symphony, a story by Romer Wilson, ani 
the Life and Adventures of Peter Porcupine, b 
William Cobbett, edited by G. D. H. Cole. 

* 


Carl Van Vechten’s Nigger Heaven is not lon 
without a successor: Messrs. Knopf are to publish 
towards the end of the month a new novel by this 
writer, to be called Firecrackers. From them at 
also promised An Indian Day, by Edward Thompson, 
which is a novel dealing with present-day conditions 
and problems in India, and Byzantine Portraits, trans- 
lated from the French of Charles Diehl by Haroli 
Bell. This book reveals the lives of famous women 
in Constantinople from the first years of the Eastem 
Empire to the eleventh century. 

* 


The second volume of Mr. Belloc’s controversid 
History of England from the Earliest Times to th 
Beginning of the Present Century is to be publishel 
by Messrs. Methuen next week. It covers the yea's 
1066-1344. They also announce a new detective 
story, Mr. Fortune, Please, by H. C. Bailey: 
Hayward’s Fight, a novel by W. Pett Ridge; and: 
study of Chaucer, by G. H. Cowling. 

* 


Mr. Cobden Sanderson has in preparation On th 
Poems of Henry Vaughan, by Edmund Blunden. This 
will include Vaughan’s renderings of Latin poem 
into English verse. Safeguarding and Protection; 
England, Europe and America, by Francis W. Hits 


during the spring. 
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The Right to be Happy 


By DORA RUSSELL (Mrs. Bertrand Russell) 


Crown 8vo, 308 pages. 5/- net 


“ This is a book which it would be easy to denounce as an offence against morality and religion, or, on the other 
hand, to praise for the sincerity and coherence of its teaching and for a certain lyrical sweetness of style. 
.. + For her, parenthood becomes a joy when undertaken of free choice. Because they are freely raised, its problems 
are handled in a fresh, enthusiastic temper, and the mind of the growing child is discussed with delightful sympathy. 


The stress laid on environment makes Mrs. Russell except 
passages in which this doctrine is worked out are the most 


True Story of my Life. By HANS 
ANDERSEN. Translated by Mary Howrrt, 1847. 
Reprinted with an Introduction by VioLEt J acos. 

7/6 net 
“This charming reprint could not be very much improved. It 
has all the joyousness, all the childlike charm of Andersen’s tale<: 
and no higher praise can be given to any book.”—Morning Post. 
“Listen in your millions to this tale of Hans Andersen’s own 
enchanted life.’’—Spectator. 


To the Land of the Eagle. By PAUL EDMONDS. 
With coloured frontispiece and 73 Illustrations. 
12/6 net 
Gayest of tourists and most inquisitive of travellers, Mr. Edmonds 
s through Montenegro and Albania, describing the - 
and their country, recounting queer incidents and amusing stories, 
and illustrating his book with his own decorative pen-drawings. 


Half-Hours with Representative Novelists 


of the Nineteenth Century. By MAC- 

KENZIE BELL. Three volumes. 21s. net the set 
No less than 141 authors, English and American, major and minor, 
are included in this unique anthology of extracts from their best 
work. Each extract is prefaced by a brief biography and com- 
pleted by a select re. i work as a whole gives a 
comprehensive picture of Victorian fiction. 


Thought and the Brain. By PROFESSOR H. 

PIERON. 12/6 net 
This masterly synthesis of European and American research puts the 
facts relevant to the Mind-Body problem in one perspective. Here 
is an account of the action of the nervous system, the first non- 
technical exposition of the chronary theory, of war neurosis, and a 
discussion of aphasia. 


The Mind and its Mechanism. By PAUL 
BOUSFIELD, M.R.C.S., and W. R. BOUSFIELD, 


F.R.S. 9/- net 
Takes as hypothesis the existence of a real psychic structure as 
an essential part of the organism, and in the light of this 


is deals with such problems as sensations, past experi- 
ence, habits and instincts, hypnosis, the ‘‘ unconscious ” mind, the 
Lamarckian theory of evolution, etc. 


The History 


of Civilization 


Edited by C. K. OGDEN 
Thirty Volumes are now available. 


Three New Volumes 


Life and Work in Medieval Europe. By PRO- 
FESSOR P. BOISSONNADE. Translated by 
Emeen Power, D.Litt., with an Introduction, 
With 8 plates. 16/- net 

This volume presents an accurate and vivid picture of social con- 

itions and economic movements throughout Eu from the fifth 
to the fifteenth century. The colonization and population of Europe, 
the rise of vast labouring classes from dependence to freedom, 
the early development of the capitalist, the union, and the strike, 
are traced with great skill. 


Rome the Law-Giver. By PROFESSOR J. 

DECLAREUIL. 16/- net 
“ His exposition of Roman law astonishes by its age p Bay sim- 
Plicity. It is, of course, technical, but the minutia of law do not 
cloud its logic. The thesis of the book is that Rome was the 
supreme law-giver of the ancient world because she alone for- 
mulated a theory of social relations.”—Outlook. 


Primitive Italy, and the Beginnings of Roman 
Imperialism. By PROFESSOR LEON HOMO. 
With 13 maps. 16/- net 

“ This able and scholarly work, which has summoned to its aid all 


the resources of anthropology archzology, epigraphy, and philology. 
Here is laid bare the on) history of Rome’s en. especially of her 


ionally sensitive to the depth of a child’s perceptions. The 
vivid and the most human in the book.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


Beethoven. By HARVEY GRACE. With a portrait. 

7/6 net 
This new volume in the Masters of Music comes just in time for 
the centenary. As biography it is free from the uncritical hero- 
worship of Beethoven that has so long obscured the real man. 
Mr. Grace studies at length the coi *s methods, his use of 


fugue, his ‘“‘ programme music, and his influence on his 
(March 9) 


Liszt, Wagner and the Princess. By WILLIAM 

WALLACE. With 5 plates. 10/6 net 
Princess Carolyne Sayn-Wittgenstein, enerhy of Wagner, a somewhat 
unmusical woman, absorbed Liszt’s energy for the greater part of 
his life. The complex relationships of this inscrutable and not 


Anton Tchekhov: Literary and Theatrical 

Reminiscences. Translated and Edited by S. S. 

KOTELIANSKY. With a portrait. 12/6 net 
This volume will prové indispensable to students of Tche! "s life 
and his work. Reminiscences of Tchekhov are included by Tolstoy, 
Gorki, Souvorin, Kuprin, Bunin, and others. A full section by 
Andreyev deals with Tchekhov and his theatre. Other theatrica 


memoirs are provided by Stanislavsky and members of the Moscow 
Art Theatre. (Ready immediately) 


Candide and other Romances. By VOLTAIRE. 
Translated with an Introduction by Ricnarp 
ALDINGTON. 7/6 net 

This new volume in the “ Broadway Translations’ contains, 

besides the title-piece, Babouc, Cosi-Sancta, Memnon, Bababec and 

the Fakirs, Scarmentado’s Travels, Jeannot and Colin, and Lord 

Chesterfield’s Ears. 


In China. By ABEL BONNARD. 15/- net 
“ This is the translation, well worth doing and well done, of an 
illuminating contribution to our understanding of the tremendous 
drama now being enacted in China. As a mere book of travel 
it would be worth reading, for he has a keen eye for nature and 
delicate sense of humour. This remarkable book."—Times Literary 
Supplement. 


Broadway Library of XVIII- 
Century French Literature 


Edited by RICHARD ALDINGTON 
General Introduction by Sir Epmunp GossE 
(Ready March 16) 
First Three Volumes 


Dialogues. By DENIS DIDEROT. Translated by 

Francis Birre.i, with an Introduction. 10/6 net 
The three dialogues around D’Alembert contain the most striking 
and daring exposition of Diderot’s philosophic materialism. The 
Supplement to Bougainville’s Travels is a criticism of European 
sexual morals’ pushed to the logical extreme of communism. The 
little pieces on the Old Brecting-Goun and on Women are in 
Diderot’s best vein. 


The Sofa: A Moral Tale. By CREBILLON 
FILS. Translated by Bonamy Dosrée, with an 
Introduction. 12/6 net 


This is the best-known of Crébillon’s novels. It is a satire on the 

ety in the eighteenth century. illon represe w it 
and some wit, the licence, hypocrisy and of these 
over-civilized people. 


Letters of Voltaire and Frederick the Great. 
j Translated by RICHARD ALDINGTON, with an 
Introduction. 15/- net 


The greatest monarch of his age and the greatest man of letters 
The tone varies from genuine 


& 
in Europe are displayed in these pages. 
friendship to icious irony. Subjects vary 


Etruscan origins. A volume characterized ab | scientific 
and a marked power of lucid reconstruction."”—Spectator. 


Full Prospectus on application. 


discussed from meta- 
Stah!’s pills, from the partition of Poland to Frederick's 
Full Prospectus on application. 


poems. 


ROUTLEDGE 
Broadway House, 68-74, 


Rs KEGAN PAUL 


Carter Lane, London, E.C.4 
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March 192 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


MODERN PRINTED BOOKS 


INCE in 1924 Mr. Morison gave us his ‘ Four 
S centuries of Fine Printing,’ he has made many 

notable contributions to the bibliography of the 
craft. The books before me* are only two out of 
some half a dozen in which he has set out for 
comparative study the work of old and modern 
printers. Their publication is a healthy sign that the 
public interest in printing and book-production, which 
Mr. Morison’s work has done so much to quicken 
and inform, is still keen. 


* 
* * 


Not the least notable thing about Mr. Morison’s 
studies of printing is their very wide range. These 
two slender octavos, containing a bare seventy or 
eighty pages apiece, embrace a period which begins 
with the year 780, when Charlemagne reigned over 
the Frankish empire, and ends with this present 
year; and they cover an area stretching from Mainz 
and Cologne on the Rhine to as far as Boston in 
Massachusetts. Mr. Morison’s sympathetic interest 
is as broad as his range is wide. ,He reviews the 
work of nearly every country and of every period in 
the history of printing—except, perhaps, the very 
worst. Yet his interest is not that of the mere 
dilettante, still less that of the bookworm. He cares 
about early printing and yet earlier writing chiefly, 
I think, for what they can tell us and teach us about 
our printing to-day. This practical fruit of his 
research is shown, not only in his books, but also 
in the very considerable number of historical type- 
faces which he has revived for our use, and which 
give distinction to much of the best English printing 
‘done of late years. 

* 
* * 


Although Mr. Morison has made the subject of 


interested in the manifold influences and ancillary 
crafts which give shape and form to modern printing. 
He reviews the several characteristics which mark 
the work of such printers in England, the United 
States, France and Germany, as are seeking in one 
way or another to give a stamp of excellence and 
‘beauty to the books they print, and recognizes, as 
every student must, something of the debt which the 
modern revival of printing owes to William Morris 
‘in all those countries save France. But there is a 
‘tendency nowadays to rebel against what some 
smodernists would regard as the Morris superstition; 
and Mr. Morison himself seems to be not quite free 


‘from their disaffection. It comes perhaps from a 
wrong appreciation of what Morris really taught and 
practised. To look upon Morris as a_ mere 


medievalist, or as afi * antiquary that failed ’’ (for 
so he has been described), shows a curious misappre- 
‘hension of the man and his work. His inspiration for 
the modern printer will not be found in the shapes of 
‘his types or in his decorated letters and borders, but 
in the soundness and thoroughness of his work, and in 
‘the general and combined excellence which he 
achieved by the studied excellence of every detail— 
type, composition, margins, decoration, printing-ink, 
printing and paper. The Kelmscott Press books are 
in nothing like medieval books, and Morris had no 
notion of making them so. Their excellence is their 


** Type Designs of the Past and Present.’ By Stanley 
Morison. The Fleuron. 6s. 

‘A Review of Recent Typography in England, the United 
ee France and Germany.’ By Stanley Morison. The Fleuron. 


historical type-design especially his own, he is no less. 


own; and that is so pre-eminent that they will always 
stand out among the finest books done in an 

Of books printed since Morris’s death none but 

of the Doves Press and of Mr. St. John Hornby’s 
Ashendene Press approach them for their ow, 
peculiar excellence. 


* 
* * 


Although no other books, wherever printed, cay 
approach these for complete excellence, there jg 
to-day a great number of printers whose work is mac 
pleasant by their successful handling and combination 
of some and even many of the ingredients which go ty 
the making of a well-printed book. If their achieve. 
ments fall short of complete success, it is perhaps be. 
cause their efforts are tentative and partial. We canno 
all of us do everything; and only a man of Morris's 
universality and thoroughness can achieve excelleng 
in every part of his work. Nevertheless, the short 
comings of the individual may be made good by com. 
bined effort; and that is why it would be good to se 
in England a school of book-production, in which mey 
and women, skilled in the graphic arts, could unite 
their several efforts and their several crafts to the 
making of fine books. 


* 
* * 


Something of the kind prevails in Germany. Not the 
least stimulating of Mr. Morison’s pages are those 
that tell us of the modern German revival. But it is 
galling to be reminded in his pages how the Germans 
in forming their own school of book-production have 
‘* adopted and adapted ”’ the work and teaching of 
English craftsmen, and how those same English crafts 
men and their work have remained unknown to the 
greater part of those who give English printing its 
character and direction. The lead given in 1904 and 
1905 by Mr. Emery Walker, Mr. Edward Johnston 
and his pupil, Fraulein Simon, Mr. Eric Gill and 
others have had a lasting and beneficent influence on 
German book-production. Type-design especially has 
once more become in Germany a living art. Our 
English printers have to do what they can with types 
copied from the past. 


* 
* * 


In another medium than letterpress it is good to note 
that the work of Mr. Johnston and Mr. Gill has given 
us a beautiful type of lettering which we may claim 
with pride as truly English; all the more so since on 
countless war-memorials it recalls the sacrifice of 
nearly a million British soldiers. And overseas it 
records their names and service on many thousands 
of their graves. 


B. H. NEwpIGATE 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Victor EMMANUEL II AND THE Union oF Itaty. By 
C. S. Forester. With Twelve Illustrations, a Map 
and a Genealogical Table. Methuen. os. 6d. 


THe Lire aND Work oF Sir Patrick Manson. By 
Philip H. Manson-Bahr and A. Alcock. With 
Half-tone Plates. Cassell. 16s. 


THe Reicn or Rasputin: An Empire’s Collaps. 
Memoirs of M. V. Rodzianko. Translated by 
Catherine Zvegintzoff. Introduction by Sir Bernari 
Pares. Philpot. 12s. 6d. 


Tue Toms or Tut-ANK AMEN. Discovered by th 
late Earl of Carnarvon and Howard Carter. By 
Howard Carter. With Appendices by Douglas E 
Derry; A. Lucas; P. E. Newberry; Alexander 
Scott; and H. J. Plenderleith. Volume II. With 
153 Illustrations from Photographs by Harty 
Burton. Cassell. 31s. 6d. 
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La Viz DOLOUREUSE DE CHARLES Baupexaire. Par F. 
Porché. Paris: Libraire Plon. 1¢ fr. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 


‘que First FLIGHT ACROss THE Potar Sea. By Roald 


Amundsen and Lincoln Ellsworth. With additional 
chapters by Joh. Hover, Hj. Riiser-Larsen, 
Gustav Amundsen, Finn Malmgren, B. L. Gott- 
waldt. With 39 Illustrations and a Chart. 

Hutchinson. 21s. 

The record of an epoch-making enterprise, appealing alike to 
the general reader and the student of Polar exploration. 
PEASANT JUNGLES. By William Beebe. With Sixty 

Iilustrations from Photographs by the Author. 

Putnams. 12s. 6d. 


jy British Mataya To-Day. By Richard J. H. Sid- 

With a Map and many Photographs by the 

Author, and special Line Drawings by a Chinese 
Artist, Ho Choo Chuan. Hutchinson. 21s. 


Jue HarBoro’ Country. By Charles Simpson. 
Bodley Head. 42s. 

TurouGH A LAND OF PRomiIsE. With Gun, Car and 
Camera in the Heart of Northern Australia. By 
Michael Terry. With an Introduction by H. W. 
Gepp. Jenkins. 18s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Benn’s SIXPENNY LiBRARY: THE AGE OF THE EARTH, 
by Arthur Holmes; ITALIAN LiTERATURE, by Edmund 
G. Gardner; THe Atom, by Professor E. N. da C. 
Andrade; SHAKESPEARE, by G. B. Harrison; A 
History OF ENGLAND, by D. C. Somervell; MopERN 
Scientiric IpEAs, by Sir Oliver Lodge. 

A courageous and promising series, which has secured contri- 
butions from other than obvious authorities. 

Hersernt Rowse ARMSTRONG. Edited by Filson 
Young, Hodge (Notable British Trials). 10s. 6d. 
An important addition to this interesting series, edited by the 

authority who was responsible for the volumes on Crippen, the 

Seddons, Bywaters and Thompson. 

MASTERS OF THE CoLourR Print. I. 
The Studio. 5s. 

Examples of the work of an artist who first attracted seneral 
attention in London in 1921. The reproductions, by the 
Blackmore Tintex process, are of rare merit. 

An EncycLop@pDIA OF ENGLISH FurRNiTuRE. A Pic- 
torial Review of English Furniture from Gothic 
Times to the Mid-nineteenth Century. Edited with 
an Introduction by Oliver Brackett. Benn. 42s. 


DevpHos, or the Future of International Language. 
By E. Sylvia Pankhurst. Kegan Paul. (To-day 
and To-morrow Series.) 2s. 6d. 

HEALTH AND CHARACTER. By Elizabeth M. 
Sloan Chesser. The Modern Health Books, Edited 
by Professor D. Fraser-Harris. Faber and Gwyer. 
3s. 6d. 

Nerves. Master-System of the Body. By David 
Fraser-Harris. The Modern Health Books. Edited 
by Professor D. Fraser-Harris. Faber and Gwyer. 
38. 6d. 

PowERs or AtrorNey. Manual on the law and prac- 
tice. Issued by the Council of the Chartered Insti- 
tute of Secretaries. Cambridge: Heffer. 3s. 6d. 


Gop, Max, anp Epic Poetry. By H. V. Routh. 
Volume I: Classical. Volume II: Medieval. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d. each volume. 


Lorp. 


EARN MORE PEN MONEY 
by joining the ONLY 
PRESS CUTTING LIBRARY 
Available to the FREE-LANCE 
Press Cuttings on ANY SUBJECT. A prompt, reliable and Unique Service 
Write for explanatory leaflet “ Pen Money™ to 
“LIBRARIAN,” LITERARY INFORMATION BUREAU. 


House, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1_ Tel. Museum 8340 


‘HERE are 32 million 

reasons why every 
man and woman who has 
at heart the well-being of 
the Nation should give a 
hand with the sound pre- 
ventive work of 


That is the number of young 
lives it has protected during its 
40 years’ vigilance. 


Gifts gratefully received by 
SIR ROBERT PARR, O.B.E., Director, THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN, Victory House, Leicester Sguare, London, W.C.2 
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MOTORING 
AUSTIN MODELS 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


IR HERBERT AUSTIN and those associated 
S with him in the Longbridge Works at Birming- 

ham were among the first British motor manu- 
facturing firms after the war to produce cars in 
place of war munitions. So sound in design 
and construction was the post-war 20-h.p. 
‘* Austin” model, that beyond fitting brakes on all 
four wheels and a few minor modifications in some of 
the details of the chassis the present-day Austin 
“* twenty ’’ motor-carriage is almost identical with it. 
The present Austin saloon carriage of this rating costs 
only £550, as compared with over £700 when first 


presented to the ¢ ring world, the reduction in price 
being entirely : largely increased production 
and consequent . i zing of expense. To-day the 


20-h.p. Austin satisfies the keenest critics in the 
matter of easy steering and delicate brake control, 
while the springing and appointments of the interior 
of the carriage cannot be bettered for the comfort of 
the passengers. The Austin ‘‘ twenty ’’ is a sump- 
tuous carriage and provides ample accommodation for 
six persons, 
* 
* * 


Saloon coachwork is now fitted upon every type of 
car, whether the chassis costs a hundred or a thou- 
sand pounds. While the Austin ‘‘ twelve ’’ horse- 
power car and the Austin ‘‘ seven ’’ are both available 
with touring types of coachwork, both of them can be 
purchased with saloon coachwork at very moderate 
' prices. Naturally, they have neither the power, the 
speed, nor the qualities that give physical comfort in 
its fullest sense to the users of the Austin ‘‘ twenty ”’ ; 
but, in proportion to their cost, they give equally good 
service. No motorist who pays £165 for an Austin 
“* seven ’’ saloon can expect it to travel over rough 
roads as smoothly as longer wheel-based vehicles, 
but it is remarkable that such a small car can give so 
good a performance on good or bad roads. The 
result of its handiness has been to encourage many 
motorists to add it to their garages in order to avoid 
using their larger cars. 


* 
* * 


Many women have taken to driving these Austin 
‘* sevens ’’ as they are so easy to control and manage. 
They seat two fully-grown persons, and can carry two 
children in the rear seat or a considerable amount of 
luggage. The engine can transmit so much power to 
the rear-wheels that quite a high average road speed 
can be maintained; even in hilly districts. They are in a 
class by themselves and have undisputed sway in the 
750 c.c. category of four-cylinder-engined motor-cars. 
On the other hand, the Austin ‘‘ twelve ’’ has many 
competitors, though actually it is difficult to find its 
equal at its saloon price of £325, or the five-seating 
touring car at £275. The reason for the popularity 
of twelve, or thereabout, horse-power cars is that the 
bulk of the motoring public of moderate means have 
discovered that their garages will not contain much 
larger cars. That may seem to be an extraordinary 
factor to apply to a mechanical carriage, but one has 
only to inspect the many thousand new houses that are 
being built to-day with garages attached to them to 
discover that the dimensions of the coach-house are 
very restricted. But as the 12-h.p. Austin has an 
engine of nearly two litres capacity it can give a good 
road performance as a family car, so that it is a very 
popular model. 


Very many of the world’s most 
famous luxury cars are fitted with 
hand and foot controls operating 
on all four wheels. This un- 
doubtedly sound modern engineer- 
ing practice is incorporated in 
every Clyno Car simply because 
it is best and safest. 


The front and back brakes con- 
stitute two separate and entirely 
independent braking systems, 
while the dual controls, from the 
hand brake and the foot pedal, 
are in operation quite independ- 
ent of each other. Thus in the 
unlikely event of trouble with one 
set of brakes, the other set will 
continue to function perfectly. 
Clyno 4-Wheel Brakes absolutely 
eliminate any tendency to skid 
on wet roads. 


CLYNO 


CARS 


CES FROM Send to Wolverhampton {« 
Clyno Catalogue and copy 
= 1 6 Oo “ The Great Highway. 


TO 
Rootes Limited, Devonshitt 
£250 Piccadilly, 


All models fitted with 4-wheel Lookers Ltd., 5-35 Hardma 
brakes Street, Deansgate, M 


THE CLYNO ENGINEERING Co. (1922) Lid 
WOLVERHAMPTON 
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Now made in chassis form to which 
all types of bodies can be fitted. 


The following is a schedule of our prices for chassis and 


Another valid reason why you should complete cars : 


buy a Lancia “ Lambda "’ : Long Wheelbase. 
(6) For speed and reliability this famous value £75 
car is acknowledged to be in the front rank 
of high-class automobiles, both features Short Wheelbase. 
largely contributing to its wonderful road Chassis including coachwork value £75 £57000 
performance. English 3/4 Folding Head Coupe with dickey £79500 
English two-seater with dickey £725 


Italian 4-seater Torpedo £675 


“LAMBDA” 


Sole Concessionnaires : 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE CoO., LTD., 18 Berkeley Street, London, W.1 


"Grams: “‘Curlanath, Piccy, London.” "Phone: Mayfair 7050 


HE Laplander knows 

the true gaiety of tra- 
vel, In his sleigh racing 
merrily across the spark- 
ling snow, he experiences 
the keenest joy and exhila- 
ration. Bells tinkle glee- 
fully, the swift and graceful 
reindeer skim over the 
frozen ground. The sleigh 
is one of the most joyous 
means of travel in the 
j world, for it gives all the 
sense of swift and effortless 
flight. 
The Bentley too, gives that 
joyous sense of gliding 
through the air—an impres- 
sion that no other car gives 
quite so well. It is difficult 
to believe that it travels on Gia 
the solid ground. ' 
Swift, smooth, flexible, this 


oo fx wonder car brings that 
opr indescribable gaiety of 


Northern travel. 


6-Cyl. Chassis: Prices from £1,450. 
3-Litre Chassis: Prices from £895. 


DUNLOP TYRES STANDARD 


BENTLEY MOTORS, LIMITED. Pollen House, Cork St., Lendon W.! 
*Phone: Regent 6911 ’Grams: ‘ Benmotlim, Phone, London.”’ 
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Company Meeting 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


CHIEF OFFICE: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


Summary of the Report presented at the Seventy-eighth 
Annual Meeting, held on March 3, 1927. 

The Total Assets of the Company now amount to 
£ 198,801,641, as compared with £185,140,143 a year ago, i.e., 
an increase of £13,661,498. 

The Total Income during 1926 was £38,621,753, as compared 
with £36,877,312 in 1925, excluding in both cases the transfer 
from the Approved Societies for expenses of management. The 
increase for the year is thus £1,744,441. 

The Total Surplus arising from the Life business, including 
the sum of £443,816 brought forward, is £7,810,465, which 
has been allocated as follows: 


£ 

To the Investments Reserve Funds ... 1,000,000 
To the Common Contingency Fund ... es 250,000 
Cost of bonuses to the Ordinary and Indus- 

trial Branch participating policyholders 4,514,936 
Dividend and Bonus to the holders of 

Bonus to Members of Outdoor Staff 468,750 
To the Special. Contingency Fund ... 250,000 
To be carried forward 451,779 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued 
during the year was 72,857, assuring the sum of £14,924,208, 
and producing a new annual premium income of £966,158. 
The premiums received were £11,103,514, being an increase 
of £426,781 over those for the year 1925. 

The claims for the year amounted to £6,966,471. The 
number of deaths was 10,997 and of matured endowment assur- 
ances 43,958, the combined annual premium income being 
£396,651. 

The number of life policies in force at the end of the year 
was 1,095,735, assuring with bonus £173,279,999, and 
ducing a premium income of £10,392,577 per annum. The 
immediate annuities payable were 3,839 in number, and 
amounted to £151,783-per annum. In addition there were 
1,283 deferred and contingent annuities, securing £25,161 per 
annum by an annual premium income of £12,013. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during 
the year were £16,083,240, being an increase of £199,369 
over those for the year 1925. ; 

The claims for the year amounted to £6,684,561. The total 
number of claims and surrenders was 709,787 on 821,567 
policies, of which 188,204 were matured endowment assurances. 

The number of free policies granted during the year was 
171,713, the number in force being 2,468,155. The number of 
free policies which became claims was 79,025. 

The total number of policies in force in this Branch at 
the end of the year was 24,821,864, assuring a maximum sum 
of £427,752,796, exclusive of bonus, and producing an annual 
premium income of £17,182,043. The average duration of the 
whole life premium paying policies in force exceeds 17 years.. 

GENERAL BRANCH.—The premiums received, after de- 
duction of the re-insurances, amount to £1,551,072, being an 
increase of £183,811 over those for the year 1925. 

The surplus shown is £151,163, of which £100,000 has been 
applied in strengthening the Marine Fund, and the balance of 
£51,163 in increasing the additional reserves of various other 
sections of the General Branch. 

In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown. is 
including the sum of £187,948 brought forward from last year. 
This surplus the Directors have applied as follows: 


To the Investments Reserve Fund (which 
stands as at December 31, 1926, at 


Cost of bonus to paces, policyholders 2,014,936 
Transferred to Profit and Loss Account 

for dividend and bonus to holders of 

To be carried forward - 192,523 


The above stated amount of £2,014,936 is sufficient to provide 
a bonus of £2 4s. per cent. on the original sums assured, and 
a bonus at that rate will be allocated to participating policies 
which were in force on December 31, 1926. 

In the Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £4,880,454, 
including the sum of £255,868 brought forward from last year. 
This surplus the Directors have applied as follows: 


To the Investments Reserve Fund (which 
stands as at December 31, 1926, at 

To the Common Contingency Fund _... 

Cost of bonus to participating 2,500,000 

Account 


Transferred to Profit and Loss 
for dividend amd bonus to holders o 
Bonus to Members of Outdoor Staff 468,750 
To the Special Contingency Fund ... 50,000 
259,256 


To be carried forward 

A reversionary bofius of £1 10s. per cent. on the sum assured 
at death or maturity, vesting after 5 years’ premiums have been 
paid, has been added to all with-profit policies issued on or 
after January 1, 1923, and on which premiums were being 
paid on December 31 last. It has been decided that the rever- 
sionary bonuses declared for the years 1923, 1924 and 1925 


£2,930,011, 


shall also vest after 5 years’ premiums instead of 
premiums have been paid. 

All policies issued before January 1, 1923, which are in ¢ 
(except those in the Irish Free State), and which are catia 
to participate under the bonus distribution scheme, on whic, 
5 years’ premiums have been paid and which become cla} 
by death or maturity of endowment between March 4, it 


after 10 Years 


and March 4, 1937, both dates inclusive, will receive a bony 
addition as follows: Amount of Clan | 

Premiums paid for increased } 

Per cent 

5 years and less than 10 years ... £6 Os, 

10 ” ” ” ” 15 ” £7 Os, 

15 ” ” ” ” 20 ” £8 Os, 

20 ” ” ” ” 25 ” £10 Os, 

25 ” ” ” ” 30 ” £12 10s, 

30 ” ” ” ” 35 ” £17 10s, 

35 ” ” ” ” 40 ” £22 10s, 

40 ” ” ” %” 45 ” £27 10s, 

45 ” ” ” ” 50 ” £32 10s, 

50 9 ” ” ” 55 ” £40 0s, 

55 ” ” ” ” 60 ” £50 0s. 

60 ” ” ” ” 65 ” £60 és, 

65 ” ” ” ” 70 ” £65 0s, 

70 +» upwards £70 0s, 


” 

These bonuses are inclusive of, and not in addition to, the 
declared in March, 1926, and are guaranteed for a period « 
ten years to March 4, 1937. 

In the Irish Free State the surplus is proportionately mut 
less than in the United Kingdom. It has, therefore, be 
decided that the above rates of bonus for policies issued befor 
January 1, 1923, shall not apply to policies in force in th 
Irish Free State, but such policies will continue to recein 
bonus at the rates and for the period previously guaranteed 

The total amount which has been allotted under our profi 
sharing scheme since its initiation by way of bonus to th 
Industrial Branch policyholders and outdoor staff is £12,514), 
made up as follows: 


Outdoor Policy- 

Year. Staff. holders. TOTAL. 

From March, 1908, 
to March, 1923 ... £805,920 £2,960,000 £3,765,90 
March, 1924 ve 227,642 906,650 1,134, 
March, 1925 387,097 1,719,301 2,106,398 
March, 1926 945 2,097,737 2,538,682 
March, 1927 468,750 2,500,000 2,968,790 
£2,330,354 £10,183,688  £12,514,00 


The important changes in the organization of the work ¢ 
the Industrial Branch both at Chief Office and among tk 
Superintendency and Agency Staff have resulted in a progressit 
decrease in the rate of expenditure in this branch, as show 
by the following table: 

Year. Expense Ratio. 
40.50 per cent. of Total Premiums received. 


1921 ... 36.92 ,, 


1922 32.12 ” 
1923 29.74 ” 
1924 27.86 ” 
1925 26.59 ” 
1926 25.90 


” ” ” 
In consequence of the extensive unemployment arising 0 
of the Coal Dispute many holders of our Industrial Brant 
policies were unable to pay their premiums. The Directs 
decided early in the dispute to refrain from lapsing such policies. 
With the prolongation of the dispute it became evident thet 
the accumulation of arrears was such that it would be @ 
possible in many cases for policyholders to retain their assurant 
when employment was resumed. A scheme was_ therefor 
adopted in October last under which, upon application being 
made, arrears of premium could be liquidated under with-prdt 
policies by a suitable deduction from the bonus payable whee 
a claim arises. In the cases of claims under three spec! 
non-profit tables the deduction is made from the sum re. 
This concession has been the means of relieving our polit: 
holders from the immediate hardships of the dispute as regarts 
their assurances, whilst at the same time preserving intact 
capital sum assured under with-profit policies; the — 
are confident that this concession has emphasized in 4 —y 
manner the value of the Industrial Branch Bonus, and 
holders of 1,160,469 of our policies have already taken adv 
tage of the scheme. : 
The success of the scheme has been such that the Director 
have extended its operations until March 14 next in all = 
and beyond that date in those districts in which it appears "* 
such a course is desirable. 
Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co. have exam! 
securities, and their certificate is appended to the balance-shee 
A. C. THOMPSON, Chairman. 


G. E. MAY, EDGAR HORNE. } Directors. 
Secretary. % on 
F. P. SYMMONS, Menage 


Actuary. 
The full Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained 
upon application. 
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For early deliveries 


consult the 


SUNBEAM 


specialists 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


where a comprehensive range of 


these cars are always on view 


We shall be pleased to 
arrange a trial run at 
your convenience, and 
to furnish particulars of 
our self-financed extend- 
ed payments facilities. 


Particular interest is centred round the Sunbeam Chassis fitted 
with genuine Wey mann Coa hwork, for which Rootes [ td., are the 
Sole Dis:ributors in Great Britain and the Irish Free State 


London Service Works: 
Lodge Place, Opposite ‘“ Lord’s” 


Branches : 
Maidstone, Dorking, Rochester, 
Wrotham, Birmingham (Geo. Heath Ltd.) 


bigs introduction of the 25 h.p. six-cylinder 
Sunbeam Model definitely marked a new 
era in luxurious motoring. 


a 


In this Model you have a roomy, perfectly 
appointed car with ample power and smoothly 
operating four-wheel brakes, built with the 
conscientious attention to detail that has made 
Sunbeam famous throughout the world. 


3 


3 


3 


The price is one of its most remarkable 
features, Five-seater open touring models 
and enclosed cars at the prices given below for 
cars of Sunbeam quality are outstanding 
manufacturing achievements. A_ personal 
trial will convince you. We will gladly 
arrange a trial run, in your own district, and 
without obligation. 


Five-Seater Enclosed 
Touring Model Cars from 


£950 £1150 


Other Models 16 h.p. to 35 h.p. Chassis 
prices from £425. Dunlop Tyres Standard. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., 
LIMITED 


MOORFIELD WORKS - WOLVERHAMPTON 


London Showrooms & Export Dept. : 12 Princes St., Hanover Sq., W.t 
Marchester Showroom - - - 106 Deansgate 
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The Saturday Review 


5 March 


ACROSTICS 
PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize:—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘Competition,’? and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach us 
not later than the Friday following the date of publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 259 


TO DWELLERS IN THE SoutH Sza ISLEs, 
To THOSE ON WHOM A WARM SUN SMILES, 
NUTRITIOUS FOOD, REFRESHING JUICE 

.WE FURNISH: WE ARE PLANTS OF USE! 


Thus wind, or bull, or raging sea may act. 
Mad, Sir! The offer you had best retract. 
Apt to persuade by mastery of speech. 

I do assure you, ’tis within your reach. 

By Lakeland becks you oft may see him flit. 
What can console men for the loss of it? 

Not without this his friends against him sided. 
Against the statute in that case provided. 
You need me, yet in truth you need me not. 
Right savoury should my contents be, and hot. 


Solution of Acrostic No, 257 
M ammali A 


I nvade R 

C oli C1! 

H orse-pat H 

E r Ith 

L igamen T 

A tmospher E 1‘* Griping of the guts ’’ and “‘ rising of the 
N ° Cake? lights’ figure as common causes of 
G ou T death in the old Bills of Mortality. 

E tamitl U 2(A corruption of nookik, meal.) A North 
L ive American Indian dish made by mixing 
O bscur E pounded maize with water. 


Acrostic No. 257.—The winner is Mrs. Ruth Carrick, Bramble- 
cot, Bude, Cornwall, who has selected as her prize ‘ Cues and 
Curtain Calls,’ by H. Chance Newton, published at the Bodley 
Head and reviewed in our columns on February 19. Ten other 
competitors chose this book, seventeen named ‘ Murder at Smutty 
Nose,’ ten ‘ O, Genteel Lady,’ nine ‘Agricola’s Road into Scot- 
land,’ nine ‘ The Plutocrat,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—Ape, Armadale, Baldersby, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Boskerris, C. H. Burton, Carlton, 
Ceyx, J. Chambers, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Dhualt, Dodeka, 
Dolmar, Doric, East Sheen, Reginald P. Eccles, Eyelet, Cyril E. 
Ford, Gay, Hanworth, H. C. M., Iago, Kirkton, John Lennie, 
Lilian, Madge, Margaret, Martha, Met, G. W. Miller, N. O. 
Sellam, Peter, Plumbago, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Hon. R. G. Talbot, 
Trike, Varach, C. J. Warden, Yendu, Zero, Zyk. 

Ong Licut Wronc.—Mrs. Robt. Brown, Mrs. J. Butler, 
Chailey, Chip, G. M. Fowler, Lieut.-Col. Sir Wolseley Haig, Jop, 
Mrs. A. Lole, F. M. Petty, R. Ransom, Rho Kappa, Twyford, 
Yewden. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Barberry, Brevis, Muriel M. Malvern, 
J. F. Maxwell, Shorwell. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 256.—Correct: Sisyphus. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Ape, A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs. R. H. 
Boothroyd, Commander C. W. Bower, Mrs. Robt. Brown, C. H. 
Burton, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, Ruth Carrick, Miss Carter, 
D. L., Dolmar, John Lennie, Madge, Met, G. W. Miller, Lady 
Mottram, Oakapple, Peter, Shorwell, Trike, C. J. Warden. All 
others more. 

Acrostic No. 254.—Two Lights Wrong: N. O. Sellam. 
9 should read Rasoo, not Raszo, as misprinted.) 

G. W. Mitter.—According to Ovid (Met. vi. 384) it was a 
reed, pipe, or flute: ‘* Minerva’s reed.’’ See ‘ Minerva and 
Marsyas ’ in Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary. If at all possible, 
read the Metamorphoses in Latin with the help of King’s 
translation. 

Cyrmi. E. Forp.—Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary, 4 vols. 
of print, but obtainable second-hand, and well worth getting. 

RESULT OF OUR EIGHTEENTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION.—This has 
been a very close contest. e winner is Mr. Andrew Ken, 
28 Bishopsgate, E.C., who is requested to choose a book, not 
exceeding two guineas in value, reviewed by us during the past 
quarter. The winner scored 140 out of a possible 143, Kirkton 
and Margaret each 139, Baldersby 137, and Carlton 135. 


(Light 


Out 


Company Meeting 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND Anp 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETy 


The One HunpRED AND THIRTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAT Cour 
of the Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Society ms 
held in the Society’s Office, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, March 1 
1927, R. Nevill Dundas, Esq., W.S. (Chairman of the Ordinan 
Court of Directors) presiding. : 


In moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts, thy 
Chairman alluded to the loss which the Board had sustaing 
by the death of two of their colleagues—Mr. James A. Fleming 
K.C., Sheriff of Fife and Kinross, and Mr. Andrew Agnm 
Ralston, O.B.E. He also referred to the appointment of 4 
new ordinary Director, Mr. Ian Frederick Cheney Bolton, CA, 
and, continuing, said: 


The year 1926 was one of grave social and commercial gj 
turbance. The general strike was perhaps the greatest atta; 
on our social order that we have ever had in this country, ay 
the prolonged and disastrous coal dispute—disastrous to bod 
of the parties involved and to the nation as a whole, 
necessarily had the gravest effect on the national prosperin, 
Such disturbances react greatly on business of all kinds, ip 
cluding life assurance, but notwithstanding these adver 
factors our new business for the year shows an increase bo} 
gross and net over that of 1925, the increase amounting » 
the net sum of £138,000 after deduction of re-assurances, Ty 
total new life assurances amounted to £2,477,622 gross ani 
£2,445,222 net, and in addition we issued Capital Redemptin 
Assurances for £71,000. Our premium income shows an it. 
crease of about £40,000, due partly to an increase in th 
single premiums received. Of these, the greater part ws 
received in cash and not charged on the policies by way ¢ 
loans, as we have not cultivated certain special classes ¢ 
business which have recently been before the public eye, ani 
may not improbably by this time be under the notice of tk 
Inland Revenue Authorities. Our interest income also show 
considerable increase, both gross and net. The increase in th 
gross interest is about £52,000, and our rate of interes, 
reckoned on the entire funds, has increased by about ls. & 
per cent. On the other side of the account, our claims at 
but little more than in the previous year, reflecting a com 
tinuance of favourable mortality. Surrender values paid a 
slightly down, and our expenses of management, including com 
mission, remain at the very moderate rate of 11.8 per cent 
of the premium income. As the result of the operations ¢ 
the year, we have added to our funds the sum of £681,2i, 
which is a greater increase than in the previous year, and in 
fact one of the largest additions ever made in a single yea. 


With the addition of this sum, the funds at the end of th 
year amounted to over 26 millions sterling. 


You will remember that last year—after consideration d 
the strong position of the Society and the favourable result 
for the first two years of the current Investigation Perio 
we felt justified in making a considerable increase in the rat 
of Contingent Intermediate Bonus, which we allow in respt 
of claims arising between quinquennial investigations. That 
action has now been further justified by the bonus-earning 
power of a third successful year; and we look forward wil 
every confidence to showing very satisfactory results for t 
full quinquennium on the occasion of the next investigatio 
and division of surplus, to be made as at December 31, 1928. 


We are glad to have with us to-day our London Secreta}, 
our West End Secretary, and the Resident Secretaries of ou 
provincial branches. I should like to express to them and ® 
the inspectors working under them, as well as to our age 


throughout the country, our appreciation of their continued 
loyal work for the Society during the past year. “3 be 


pointed out in a previous address from this chair, 
of our outside staff is harder in times of trade depress! 
than it is when trade is booming. But they are s 

in their work by their faith in the great Society which th 


represent, by the fact that they are not working for shaft § 


holders seeking to make commercial profits, but for a Soci! 
working on the mutual principle for the benefit of its members 
alone, and also by the fact, which is perhaps not sufficient) 
recognized, that they are not only working for the = 
but also performing a valuable social service. There ©™ 
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not doubt that it is an unsocial act for a with family 

ibilities and without capital resources to be uninsured 
or insufficiently insured, but unfortunately there can also be 
no doubt that as a nation we are to a v large extent in 
that position. It is well known that the amount of life as- 
gorance per head of the population in our principal colonies 
ig very much greater than it is in the parent country. While 
me part of the disparity may naturally arise from the 
different social conditions and the smaller accumulation of 

in new countries, yet it is clear beyond all question 
that these facts are not in themselves sufficient to account for 
so marked a difference as actually exists. It is a remarkable 
and humiliating fact that Great Britain, the original home 
of life assurance on scientific principles, should be so far behind 
its own colonies in these qualities of foresight and prudence, 
which inevitably lead to an increase of life assurance. It is a 
tuism to say that, for the man without adequate capital, life 
assurance gives the only effective means of providing a fund 
for the support of a family after the death of its head by 
means of comparatively small annual payments during the 
working years of life—but even a truism will bear repetition 
when there are so many who do not recognize and act upon 
it, We have been much struck with some figures to be found 
in an apparently dry and unattractive, but really extremely 
interesting document, the report of the Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners for a recent year. It contains an illuminating 
analysis of the estates, both small and large, upon which the 
Commissioners have levied their toll of death duties. Perhaps 
you will bear with me while I quote a few figures in support 


of my argument. 


] find that of the whole number—which amounted approxi- 
mately to 105,000—nearly a quarter consisted of estates between 
$100 and £1,000 in net value, the average being £718. This 
includes an average of £138 of cash in hand and at bankers; 
and of life assurance, how much ?—an average of £60! Nearly 
another quarter in number consisted of estates of net value 
between £1,000 and £5,000, with an average of £2,620, in- 

#315 cash and life assurance £139. The numbers 
then tail off rather quickly, and the next group includes about 
5} per cent. of the whole, namely, estates from £5,000 to 
$10,000 of net value, averaging £8,370, of which cash repre- 
sented £669 and life assurance an average of £325. Grouping 
together the estates from £1,000 to £10,000, as probably 
representing the bulk of the class among which our principal 
operations are conducted, I find that they comprise about 
8) per cent. of the total number, with an average net estate 
of £3,670. This includes cash £380 and life assurance of 
less than half as much, viz., £173, corresponding to a premium 
of about £5 per annum or 2s. a week. It is true that these 
aggregate figures do not allow for females and unmarried 
men who may leave no dependents. But if we consider married 
men only, we find that those who left net estates from £1,000 
to £10,000 were on the average insured for little more than 
£300. Taking the figures as a whole, is it not evident that 
the element of life assurance is woefully insufficient? The 
large proportion of cash in the case of the smaller estates 
is very striking, and it points no doubt to a disposition to put 
by money by means of deposits in Savings Banks. Within 
limits, this is a very admirable form of thrift which has done 
much for the country. But in the case of those who have 
wives and families depending upon them, this form of saving 
cannot replace life assurance, for it takes a long time to build 
up an appreciable provision by means of small annual deposits, 
whereas the same annual amount invested in life assurance 
premiums provides from the very beginning a relatively large 
capital sum, which becomes available for the support of wife 
and family however short the time during which the bread- 
winner may live to make the payments. 


I have dwelt on the comparatively small estates because 
doubtless it is in cases of that class that the need for life 
assurance is most pressing and urgent, but those who are more 
fortunately placed must not suppose that the matter is with. 
out its practical importance to them. If a man, prior to the 
Budget of 1925, had the hope and expectation of leaving a 
Provision of £50,000 in investments and life assurance, subject 
to. estate duty on the former scale, viz., £5,000, the net pro- 
vision would be £45,000, representing an annual income of 
say, £2,250. Has such a man considered that the increase 
in the death duties will reduce this provision by £2,000, repre- 
senting a loss of income of about £100 per annum, and that 
the only way in which this can be effectively and immediately 
covered is by additional life assurance? 


I hope the importance of the matters I have referred to will 
my digression from the main subject of my address, 
and that what I have said will perhaps be of interest to you 
and of some value to our outside forces. They will remember 
what our President, Lord Rosebery, said at one of our meetings : 
lions do not always bring happiness, but our millions do.” 


The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted; th 
re-election of the retiring directors was carried, Be Auditor 
Was reappointed. The thanks of the Members were accorded 
to the Directors, Agents and Officials for their work during 
the year, and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman. 


Company Meeting 


NEW GOLDFIELDS OF 
VENEZUELA 


The Statutory MEETING of the New Goldfields of Venezuela, 
Limited, was held on March 1 at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C. 


Sir W. D. Henry, C.I.E. (the chairman), who presided, said : 
Gentlemen,—You will no doubt be anxious to learn what progress 
has been made with the affairs of your company during the short 
time that it has been in existence. Mr. Blandford, who was selected 
by your board to prepare the programme of layout, sailed for 
Venezuela on December 18. The completion of the purchase of 
the mine took place on the appointed date, January 18. 


A cable has recently been received from Mr. Blandford, giving 
his preliminary views on the question of the layout. He states 
in his cable that, according to the reported surveys and assays 
of the bottom levels of the Chile, Pryor, Laguna, and “‘A’’ lodes, 
a combined length is exposed on the run of these lodes amounting 
to 6,465 ft., of which 4,645 ft. have an average width of 47 ins., 
and the ore has an average value of 15 dwt. per ton. (Cheers.) 


With a view to preparing for the treatment of a large daily 
tonnage in the new plant when erected, Mr. Blandford suggests 
that steps be taken to develop the four main lodes to a depth 
of 300 ft. on the incline below the present bottom levels of each 
lode. 


Ore RESERVES 


If this programme of development is approved, Mr. Blandford 
estimates that, during the first year after the compressors have 
been put into operation, 400,000 tons additional ore should be 
proved, subject to the values extending both east and west. At 
the end of the second year, on the same premise, the total new 
reserve should be 730,000 tons. (Cheers.) The estimated cost 
for the development work outlined will be about £46,500 during 
the first year and £59,000 during the second year. 


Mr. Blandford recommends that the first unit of the new 
milling plant with a capacity of 250 tons per day, be installed 
by the end of the present year. This mill, he estimates, will be 
able to treat next year 30,000 tons of development ore and 50,000 
tons from the present reserve, yielding an aggregate profit of 
£70,000. In the meantime crushing operations are continuing 
with the existing mill, and the recovery of gold is proceeding. 


Meanwhile your manager at the mine, Mr. Symonds, has been 
continuing development work on two of the main lodes, and 
the most recent cabled advices give the results of the work 
subsequent to January 9, namely: On the deep level and 100 ft. 
level of the Chile lode, a total footage of 119 ft. has been 
developed, consisting of 49 ft. of driving, 12 ft. of cross-cutting, 
and 58 ft. of winze. Of these footages, 15 ft. of driving showed 
values of 163 dwt. gold per ton; and 34 ft. showed values of 
40 dwt. per ton. The 12 ft. of cross-cutting showed values of 
20 dwt., and of the 58 ft. of winzing 31 ft. showed values of 
14 dwt., and the remaining 27 ft. showed values of 64 dwt. 


per ton. (Cheers.) 


On the ‘‘A”’ lode deep level and the 100 ft. level east, the total 
footage developed in the same period amounted to 74 ft. of 
driving, of which 46 ft. gave values of 10 dwt. and 28 ft. 64 dwt. 
per ton in gold. 


Mitt OPERATIONS 


The mill was in operation during only a part of this period, 
as Mr. Symonds and his staff were fully occupied in the arrange- 
ments for the taking over of the property on behalf of your com- 
pany. Nevertheless, the mill crushed 687 tons of ore, yielding 


the gratifying average of 40 dwt. per ton. (Cheers.) 


I think that you will agree that the values disclosed by this 
recent development work, as well as by the figures furnished by 
Mr. Blandford, are extremely promising and augur well for the 
future success of your company. 


I have only to add—and I am sure that it will be a source of 
gratification to all the shareholders—that Mr. C. B. C. Storey, 
M.I.M.M., who has been for many years closely identified with 
the undertaking, has recently joined your board, and with his 
unrivalled knowledge of the locality and experience of the mine 
his co-operation cannot fail to be of great value to the company. 


The meeting closed with a cordial vote of thanks to the chair- 
man and directors. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE large part that the insurance companies 

| play in the investment markets of to-day can 
be appreciated by a perusal of the Prudential 
Insurance Company’s Report recently issued. The 
assets amount to over £198,000,000, of which over 
66,000,000 is represented by British Government 
securities. While these figures represent a picture of 
stability on the very soundest foundations, they also 
emphasize the growth of industrial assurance in 
recent years. The difficulties connected with the 
investment of so vast a sum must be considerable, 
and when it is found that the average rate earned 
on the total sums exceeds £5 2s.%, it will be 
realized with what skill this difficult task is handled. 


CITY OF BRISTOL 


Last week I referred to the large and important | 


part Corporation and General Securities, Ltd., had 
played of late in Corporation issues. A_ fresh 
example of this is provided to-day in the prospectus 
of an issue of £2,000,000 of 5% redeemable stock 
being made for the City of Bristol by the Corpora- 
tion and General Securities, Ltd. The prospectus of 
this issue will be found on another page. It will be 
noticed that the issue price is 100%, and that the 
stock will be redeemed in 1958 unless the Corpora- 
tion exercise their option of redeeming it at par at 
any time on or after March 1, 1948, on giving three 
calendar months’ notice. It is unnecessary to 
emphasize the security of an issue such as this, 
which is absolutely gilt-edged. In view of the grow- 
ing difficulty of finding gilt-edged loans of this nature 
to yield 5%, the present offer should not be neglected. 
Application forms should be forwarded to the head 
offices, or any branches of the National Provincial 
Bank, Westminster Bank, Barclays Bank, or Lloyds 
Bank. 


NEW MODDERS 


The Kaffir market has been enjoying considerable 


activity, the rise in East Rands and West Rand 
Consols having drawn attention to the potentialities 
of this market both to investors and speculators. 
There has been good buying of late from the Cape 
of New Modderfontein Gold Mining shares, and in 
view of the increased interest being taken in this 
market a further substantial rise in the price of these 
shares can be expected. 


EAST GEDULDS 


Dealings started last week in the fully-paid shares 
of the East Geduld Mines, the latest Union Corpora- 
tion subsidiary. _This Company was incorporated on 
January 11, 1927, in the Union of South Africa with 
the object of acquiring the benefit of a lease granting 
the exclusive right to mine for precious metals under- 
lying approximately 2,641 claims on the East of the 
present property of the Geduld Proprietary Mines, 
Ltd., in Johannesburg. As is usual, the Union Gov- 
ernment of South Africa is entitled to a share of the 
profits calculated on a prearranged formula. The 
terms of this agreement are considered most favour- 
able to the Company. Preliminary prospecting 
operations are by arrangement being carried out from 
the workings of the Geduld Proprietary Mines, Ltd., 
which have reached the lease boundary in several 
places. Five headings have already entered the lease 
company’s ground. The Company is, therefore, in 
a most advantageous position in that it is able to 
proceed with prospecting operations at once, and has 
not to wait until the long and costly stage of shaft- 
sinking is past, as is customary. The East Geduld 


must not be looked upon as a new mining enterprise 
as it is really a normal expansion of the existj 
Geduld underground workings, and no steps are being 
taken which would not sooner or later have bee 
taken by that Company on its own account had ther 
been no boundary intervening. 


ASSOCIATED FIRECLAY 


Dealings have started recently in the £1 Ordinary 
shares of the Associated Fireclay Company, Lt 
This Company, which was formed to acquire th 
assets and undertakings of two (fireclay) companies, 
appears to have a promising future. The Ordinary 
shares for the year ended December 31, 199 
received a dividend of 8% free of tax, and despite 
the coal stoppage the profits for 1926 compare 


_ favourably with the average of the three previoy 


years. Those who favour Ordinary shares in a smal 
industrial company of this nature should not over. 
look the possibilities of these shares, which ar 
procurable in the neighbourhood of 22s. 


TIN 

The continued improvement in the price of tin js 
daily drawing more attention to tin shares. Th 
Nigerian market has been the centre of considerable 
activity, and there is every indication that this js 
likely to continue. Dealings are to start early next 
week in the shares of the Anglo-Bauchi D 
Company. This Company, which is a subsidiary of 
the Anglo-Continental Mines, has a capital of 
125,000 in 5s. shares. Its areas have been very 
favourably reported on, and there are already indica- 
tions that the shares will be greatly sought after 
immediately the market opens. Provided they are 
procurable at not too great a premium, they certainly 
appear an attractive mining speculation. 


FOREIGN LOANS 


Last week reference was made to the demand for 
the Greek Refugee Loan, and the appreciation in 
price has continued. Presumably the next loan to 
be taken in hand will be the Bulgarian Loan issued a 
few days before Christmas. It is now passing 
through a similar phase to the Greek Loan, and in 
my opinion its cheapness, compared with the other 
loans brought out under the auspices of the League 
of Nations, will be appreciated in due course. 


RUBBER 

After suffering from considerable neglect for many 
months the rubber market shows signs of 
animation. There is no question of a rubber boom, 


or even of great activity in rubber shares, but 


evidence is not lacking that shares in the better class 
companies are quickly absorbed if offered for sale 
at anywhere near the level of existing prices. This 
change of sentiment is attributable to those who 
believe that before the end of 1927 the commodity 
will be standing at a much higher level, with the 
result that the rank and file of investors will again 
be attracted to the market. The general speculator, 
for some unaccountable reason, prefers to dabble 0 
rubber shares rather than in anything else. It 's 
open to doubt, however, even if the rubber market 
improves considerably, whether the public will forget 
the lesson cf 1925, and once more madly purchase 
rubber shares, or whether greater restraint will be 
shown. 

TAURUS 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found reports of the 
proceedings at the meetings of the following Com- 
panies: Prudential, Bovril, Chartered Company, New 
Venesuelan Goldfields, Selfridge 6 Co., Ltd., British 
South African Company. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
the List of Applications will be closed on or bejore Saturday, March 5, 1927. 
- 


CITY OF BRISTOL 
000,000 5% REDEEMABLE STOCK, 
of £2, 1948-1958 


cORPORATION AND GENERAL SECURITIES, LIMITED, 
we authorized on behalf of the City of Bristol to invite 
applications for the above-named Stock. 


PRICE OF ISSUE £100 PER CENT. 
Payable as follows: 


On Application... £5 per cent. 
On March 10, 1927 ove eee £25 ” 
On A 14, 1927 eos eee £35 sow 
On ay 19, 1927 eco evo £35 ” ” 
£100 per cent. 


Trustees are authorised under the “‘ Trustee Act, 1925," to invest in this 
Sock, unless expressly forbidden by the instrument (if any) creating the Trust. 


INTEREST PAYABLE Ist MARCH and Ist SEPTEMBER 
A first payment of £1 17s. lid. per £100 Stock (being Interest at the rate of 
£5 per cent. per annum On the instalments) will be made on the 1st September, 
ie Warrants will be sent by post unless otherwise desired. 


National Provincial Bank, Limited, 15 Bis ate, London, E.C.2, and Branches, 
Wesiminster Bank, Limited, 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2, and Branches, 

Berdlays Bank, Limited, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, and Branches, 
Lnyds Bank Limited, 39 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2, and Branches, 
ae authorised by Corporation and General Securities, Limited, to receive applica- 
tions for the above amount of Stock. 


The Stock and the interest thereon is secured upon all the Rates of the oy. 
Revenues of the Dock and Electrical Undertakings and of the Estates of 
Corporation. The Stock will rank equally with all other issues of Bristol 


Stock. 
Rateable Value of the City is £2,179,671, and is steadily increasing. 
Anentire revaluation of the City is about to be undertaken in pursuance of the 
Rating and Valuation Act, 1928. A rate of one penny in the pound now pro- 
duces The total Rates of the City for the year ending March, 107, 
are lis, 8d. in the pound, and the amount which may be levied by Rates is 
ulimited. Of every £100 of Rates collectable during the past five years the 
amount actually collected was £99 18s. The estimated population of 
te Cay is 385,700 


According to the last published Accounts— 
The total assets of the Corporation amount to ... én ... £22,443,669 
The total liabilities, including the debt of the City, amount to 15,880,422 


Leaving a surplus of assets over liabilities of ... ...  ... 26,563,247 


The Borrowi Powers of the Corporation total £21,765,737, of which 

19,082,163 has nm exercised; the outstanding debt is £13,280,135, of which 

£10214,161 is in re: of reproductive undertakings. 

_ The proceeds of the present Issue of Stock will be et for Municipal, 

— Electricity, Housing and other purposes, including the Expenses of 

Issue of this Stock, and for repayment of existing loans. 

A commission of 5s. per £100 Stock will be allowed to Bankers and Stock- 

brokers on allotments made in respect of applications bearing their stamp. 

_ A quotation on the London and Bristol Stock Exchanges will be applied for 
F 


ull Prospectus (upon the terms of which alone applications will 
be = and the Forms of Application may be obtained from any of the 
Branches of the Bankers to the Issue or from :— 

Messrs. Foster & Braithwaite. 27 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2; 

Messrs. Cohen, Laming, Hoare, 14 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2: 

Corporation & General Securities, Limited, Pinners Hall, Austin Friars, E.C.2; 
Mesers. Ashurst, Morris, Crisp & Co., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C.2; 
any Member of the Bristol Stock Exchange ; 

or the Town Clerk and the City Treasurer, The Council House, Bristol. 


"This Form of Application may be used 
lst March, 1927. 
BRISTOL CORPORATION 5%, REDEEMABLE STOCK, 
1948-1958 


Issue of £2,000,000 Stock at £100 per cent. 
To Corporation & GENERAL SECURITIES, LIMITED, 
Pinners Haut, Austin Friars, E.C.2 


Full Name (in block capitals) .......-.:::ssssssreseeeseeseeeeseeeeeenes 
(State whether Mrs. or Miss, and title if any) 


This Form may be filled up and sent to any of the Bankers to the Issue, 
with a cheque payable to ‘‘ Bearer” for the amount of the deposit. Cheques 
by thea and any alteration from Order’ to Bearer” must be 
drawer. 

*No application must be for less than £50, and all applications must be in 


Company Meeting 


SIR JAMES CRICHTON BROWNE 
ON THE MYSTERY OF 
INFLUENZA 


Presiding at the THirtTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Bovril, 
Limited, held at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, London, 
E.C., the Chairman, Sir George Lawson Johnston, said that since 
the issue of the report that distinguished public man, the Duke 
of Atholl, had consented to accept a seat on their board, and had 
been elected a director at their board meeting that morning. He 
thought the shareholders were to be congratulated on this accession. 
to the strength of the board. 


Last year he (the Chairman) left for South America in July,. 
and returned to England in November. Naturally, he spent the. 
bulk of his time going over the properties of the Argentine Estates. 
of Bovril, Limited, which now extended, including the rented 
estancias, to a million and a half acres, upon which they had 
about a quarter million head of cattle. On the occasion of this. 
visit he, however, included in his itinerary a trip of over 1,500 miles 
up the Parana River, above Buenos Aires, i.e., through op 
yas what they might call Brazil’s back door, the state of Matto. 

rasso. 


Hevpinc Britisn INTERESTS 


He made no apology for having very friendly feelings towards. 
Argentina. He had kept in pretty close touch with the River 
Plate for over thirty years, and the visit he had just made was. 
the fourth since the war. During that short period there had 
been four different British Ministers in Buenos Aires, giving an, 
average stay of about two years each to become acquainted with 
that country, which extended almost from the Antarctic to the. 
tropics, and had a greater area than France, Italy, Germany, 
Spain, Portugal, Belgium and Holland—in fact, all Western 
Europe combined. He would suggest that their Ministers were 
just beginning to know the people and like the country when they 
moved on, not because they preferred somewhere else, but because 
it was diplomatic advancement to move from Buenos Aires. 
This should not be, and the only way to prevent it was to create. 
a British Embassy in Buenos Aires. 


ANOMALOUS POSITION OF OUR REPRESENTATIVE 


At an official Presidential Reception on the Argentine National’ 
Féte Day, May 25, their newly-appointed Minister had to take- 
up his position, not among the Ambassadors from the United’ 
States, Italy, Spain, Chili and Brazil, but low down in the list 
of Ministers of minor States. 


In all official functions we, the foreign country with the largest 
interest in Argentina, had to take a back seat. Our Minister could: 


not ask the President of the Republic to dinner, as the Ambassadors . 


of Italy, Spain or the States could, 


He found it impossible to explain to the Argentines, who often. 
passed Lisbon on their way to London or Paris, why Britain had» 


an Ambassador, for instance, to the Republic of Portugal, but 
not one to the Argentine. 


As they knew, the Bovril Australian Estates covered a larger - 


area than the Argentine ones, in fact, over nine million acres, 


and though the cattle stock was large, it was not by any means. 
as great as they had in the Argentine. There had been a very. 


serious drought in Queensland, but they were advised that this had 


not affected them to any extent in the Northern Territory and» 


Western Australia, where the Bovril Australian Estates were. 


Tue Factor 
Bovril had so often pulled people through a difficult time, when 


they had felt off colour, that they were confident it would do so. 


again, and so the actual nutritional and restorative value of 
Bovril had become reinforced by the faith people placed in it— 


an element of which it would be difficult to over-estimate the. 


importance. 


Tue Mystery OF INFLUENZA 


Sir James Crichton Browne, thanking the shareholders for his. 


re-election as a director, said it must, he thought, be very satis- 
factory to the shareholders to realize by the steadily increasing. 
sales of Bovril that it was being more and more appreciated as a 
body-builder and a rampart against the incursions of disease. 
Several of the great scourges that afflicted us—notably amongst- 
them influenza—were mysteries as to their efficient cause. Scien-. 
tists had not yet detected the infinitely minute organism on which 


| influenza depended, which was certainly air-borne, and swept im, 


huge waves over vast tracts of the earth from time to time, 
and they had, therefore, no antiseptic, no vaccine, no serum or. 
specific remedy by which it might be destroyed or counteracted, 
outside or inside the body. What they had to trust to was the. 
power of the body to repel its attacks or hold it in check after 
it had effected an inroad. But that power of the body might, he. 
believed, be greatly strengthened and augmented by Bovril, which, 
was a nutrient agent of the highest value. 
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Company Meeting 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
COMPANY 


The Twenty-Nintu Orpinary Genera of the British 
South Africa Company was held on Wednesday last at the 
‘Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 


Sir Henry Birchenough, Bt., K.C.M.G., the President, in 
moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said that 
the improved total profits for the year, out of which the dir- 
ectors recommended the distribution of a threepenny bonus in 
addition to a one-and-threepenny dividend, were derived from 
increased dividends and from larger realizations of investments. 
In spite of those realizations, which had been effected at a 
handsome profit, the appreciation of their securities as a whole 
was greater than at this time last year and, indeed, than it 
-had ever been before. 


He proceeded to review at length the position of their rail- 
‘way interests, which represented, he said, a large and important 
proportion of their total assets. As a result of discussions with 
the Ministers of Southern Rhodesia and representatives of 
Northern Rhodesia and the Bechuanaland Protectorate—the 
object of which was to agree upon the basis and method of 
legislation for the regulation and control of rates and fares— 
an agreement had been come to by which the railway companies 
would in future be legally entitled to earn, over and above 
their operating expenses, sufficient revenue to provide for in- 
terest upon all loan capital, a minimum sum of £150,000 a 
year for dividends, and the gradual accumulation of a reserve 
.of £1,500,000. 


Those three items constituted what was known as_ the 
“‘ standard revenue.”” If at any time the rates charged did 
not produce it, they might be increased; on the other hand, 
if the standard revenue was exceeded, rates must be reduced. 
That was not ail, however. A good year increased the dividend 
provision of the following year in such a way that the original 
£150,000 might grow, as traffic grew, to a maximum of 
£225,000 a year. The British South Africa Company owned 
86 per cent. of the whole capital of the Rhodesia Railways 
Trust, and the interest which it would receive on that invest- 
ment would be the reward which the shareholders of the British 
South Africa Company would receive for the sacrifices they 
»had made in the past. (Applause.) 


With regard to their second up of assets, estates and 
ranches, the loss on the year’s working on the estates was 
~mainly due to the extremely small crop of exportable oranges 
from the Mazoe estate. he whole South African crop of 
Citrus fruits last season was very poor, but prospects for the 
current year were more encouraging. Their plantings of cotton 
had not been successful, but they would continue the experiment, 
though probably on a smaller scale. The two ranches at 
Nuanetsi and Shangani, and the Rhodesdale estate had been 
-sold. Although those sales had considerably reduced the com- 
pany’s land holdings, its landed interests were still very large 
indeed. Apart from estates in Southern Rhodesia, they had 
large freehold areas in North-Eastern Rhodesia and in Nyasa- 
‘land, their areas in Bechuanaland, and their half-share for 
forty years, until 1963, in the Land Revenues in North-Western 
Rhodesia. 


With regard to their mineral rights, in Southern Rhodesia 
‘the production of gold had for some time remained at a more 
_or less constant level. New discoveries had been reported, and 
there were promising prospects in one or two areas. In other. 
directions in Southern Rhodesia the outlook was full of promise. 
The business of the Wankie Colliery continued to expand, and 
\the asbestos industry was in a strong position. There was, 
indeed, a tendency to view the mineral outlook in Southern 
Rhodesia with a degree of confidence not apparent a year ago. 
‘In the Northern Territory prospecting was proceeding actively 
and systematically, and promising discoveries had been made. 
The Rhodesian Congo Border Concession Co., for instance, 
had located various mineralized areas which might turn out 
to be important. The practical value of all the activity going 
on from the point of view of the British South Africa Co. was 
to be measured by the effect that increased mineral output, 
which must follow seoner or later, would have upon their 
-royalty revenue. Except in the case of the Bwana M’Kubwa 
claims, where the Company’s right to royalties had been com- 
muted for shares many years ago, every ton of mineral pro- 
duced in the country brought them additional revenue. In 
addition to their royalties, they had taken steps to secure the 
best advice obtainable in order to enable them to secure an 
additional participation in the proceeds of mineral production 
by the judicious investment of some of the Company’s funds 
in the shares of the producing companies. 


Mr. Edmund Davis, in seconding the motion, gave the im- 
pressions which he had gained during his recent visit to 
‘Rhodesia. He said that he was satisfied that at no distant 
date it would be realized that in Northern Rhodesia a copper 
v belt had been already proved over a distance of about 100 miles, 


and he fully expected that in the course of time it »: 

prove to be equal in length to the one in Katanga, wh 
was about 225 miles long. In 1925 there were treated by a 
the copper-producing companies in the world about 100, 000,04 
tons of copper ore averaging under 2 per cent., giving 


duction of 1,410,000 tons. In Northern Rhodesia the real 
being opened out contained ore which would average abou 


4 per cent. (Applause.) In 1924, American-owned COpper 
companies paid 411,000,000 in dividends, in 1925 £13,000 0% 
and in 1926 £14,500,000, and it was estimated that the 
would distribute in the current year about £16,000,009, k 
was intended to finance the Northern Rhodesian proposition he 
a large scale, and thus bring down working costs to a low level ani 
obtain the largest possible profit. ‘(Applause.) With 

to Bwana M'Kubwa, on a calculation based on the marly 
value of American-owned concerns, the value of that Proposs. 
tion, when fully equipped, should work out somewhere betwee, 
£9,000,000 and £13,000,000. (Applause.) 


As to Broken Hill, his own opinion might seem someniy 
optimistic, but he would give the opinion of a representatiy 
of a South African mining journal, which stated that th 
mining resources of the place were stupendous, and that j 
might in time out-rival its mamesake in Australia, Wit 
reference to the Wankie Colliery Co., the only thing thy 
worried him was that none of them could possibly live to w 
it reach its zenith. There was proved in its one area of m 
square miles sufficient coal to supply at the present rate for ty 
next 4,000 years. (Laughter and Applause.) Coming to chrome 
unless some new discoveries were made elsewhere, the whik 
of the supplies of chrome would, in his opinion, within th 
next five years, come from Southern Rhodesia. As regariy 
asbestos, he was confident that the profits of the Compan 
owning the Shabani proposition would rise from year to yey, 
and give a very satisfactory return even on the present pric 
of the shares. 


In conclusion, he would just like to say that there wer 
more shareholders in this Company than the whole of the whit 
population of Southern Rhodesia, and that the addition of th 
Colony to the Empire, the civilization and the developmen 
of the country were due, in the first instance, to those tw 
great men, Rhodes and Beit, to the various members of th 
Board, and last, but not least, to the shareholders of the Con 
pany, who had borne the financial burden for many yea 
without any return. (Applause.) 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


Company Meeting 


SELFRIDGE & COMPANY, LTD. 


The Annuat GENERAL MEETING was held on Friday, February%, 
1927, the Chairman, Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge, presiding. hk 
said: A good deal has happened during the past twelve monty, 
and, if judged from the view-point of the nation as a whole-is 
rehabilitation, its progress—many of these happenings have bes 
most unfortunate. 

But during these somewhat difficult months this business hs 
steadily developed. Its most important step was the sale of is 
branch businesses in the provinces to the Selfridge Provindd 
Stores Limited, and while this entire transaction is so fresh i 
the public’s mind it hardly seems necessary to repeat it in detail 
here. It did result, however, in a profit to Selfridge & Co., Lit, 
over and above the figures at which these properties were standing 
upon our books of about £331,000, and allowing us to ail 
£325,000 to the reserve. At the same time it deprived our 
and Loss Account of the profits of these branch businesses fr 
the last half of the year which, during the previous year, bi 
amounted to £33,706. ; 

I may ane refer to the extremely low figure at which fixturs, 
furniture, machinery, motors, etc., stand. As compared 
corresponding figures in almost any other similar balance shee, 
and when considering the enormous size of this store, they appeat 
ridiculously small, but this result has been obtained ont 

licy of depreciation. 

furthermore, that, as is always our custom! 
large part of the profits has been left in the business. The — 
depreciations: which we always take are very large—much 
large if the only effort was to declare big dividends. But - 
is not our only desire, and we are happy in seeing these ve 
the credit side of the sheet pulled down, notwithstanding the 

that they are actually worth far more than the original a 
call for. If appraised to-day the first item would probably 

out at nearer £4,000,000 than the £2,800,000. oan 

It is interesting, to say the least, to note that our entire 
obligations—including the remaining debentures—amount a 
£690,560, while one glance at the credit side of the stieet 1 
quick assets far in excess of that comparatively small sum. 
very agreeable position. F 

These fiquees chown in our balance sheet are therefore submit 
with the hope that the road over which the business in 
of this country must travel during this coming year er 
less strewn with unhappy and unnecessary obstacles than 
the last. 
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Kinemas 


Shipping 


PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. March 7, 8 and 9 
ESTELLE BRODY and JOHN STUART in 


‘“‘MADEMOISELLE FROM ARMENTIERES” 
A Soldier’s Story of the War 


BEBE DANIELS, RICARDO CORTEZ and WALLACE BEERY in 
VOLCANO,” etc. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. March 10, 11 and 12 
BERT LYTELL and BILLIE DOVE in 
“THE LONE WOLF RETURNS” 
From the Novel by Louis Joseph Vance 


JOHNNY HINES in 
“RAINBOW RILEY” 
From the Famous Stage Play, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE. Sloane Square, S.W. 
Telephone : Sloane 5137 (2 lines) 


EVENINGS at 8.30. MATS. THURS. and SAT. at 2.30. 
THE BLUE COMET 


A New Comedy by EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
(Author of “‘ The Farmer’s Wife ”’ and ‘‘ Yellow Sands "’) 


WANTED. THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
for April 21, 1888 (Volume 65). 


Communicate with the Publisher, The Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 
Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 34 guineas; 
12s. 6d. per day; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 


1734. 


EAN FOREST, Severn-Wye Valleys, Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up), seventy rooms; five acres; billiards, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board Residence, 
Ss. to 67s. 6d. Prospectus: Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


Try DAY’S LIBRARY LTD., 


96 Mount Street, London, W.1 
for the Latest Library Books. Terms for Town, Country, or 
Abroad. ‘‘Accelerated Service,’’ ensuring immediate supplies, also 
“overlap arrangement—from £2 2s. yearly per volume. 
Ordinary Service—from £1 1s. yearly per volume 
Full particulars sent on request 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 5.3.1927 
Allen & Murra 
Bale, Sens Nash Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 

Hodge “ 

Hurst & Blackett m 

ns Hutchinson Selwyn Blount 

Dent Stanley 
Fisher ill 
Ward, Lock 
Grant Richards Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


Under Contract with H.M. Government 


P 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur Street, 


London, $.W.1; Fre! or General Business: 122 Street, E.C.3. 
BI. Agents, GRAY, wES CO., 12 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C3. 


Miscellaneous 
YOU MUST HAVE COAL 


Trucks direct from Colliery to Stations anywhere at whole- 
sale prices for cash. House, Kitchen, Steam, Anthracite, Coke 
(Gas Furnace Foundry.) 

Write: Wm. D. Farrar, Colliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 

Telephone . 2220 Cheltenham. 


LL SONG-WRITERS (Authors and Composers) should send 

for remarkable free book, ‘‘ Song Writing as a Profitable 

Career.”” Write for your copy to-day. Sent post free. 
International Music Agency, Box 215, Chichester Chambers, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


EAL HARRIS, Lewis and Shetland Homespuas. Direct 
from the makers. Any length cut. Patterns free. State 
shade desired.—NEWALL, 138 Stornaway, Scotland. 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and a | 
Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, steps and w 
coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, 


Bradford, Yorks. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people, by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or ‘“‘rummage’’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


ROYAL ACADEMY 


Last Week. Exhibition of 
FLEMISH AND BELGIAN ART (1300-1900) 


Open 9—6. Saturday, 9—8. Admission 1s. 6d. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH WANTED (old). 2s. each tooth on 
vulcanite ; 4s. on silver; 6s. on gold; 12s. on platinum. No 

misleading prices. Cash by return.—Dental Works, 58 Haver- 
stock Hill, London. Bankers, Midland. 


Schools 


BLOXHAM SCHOOL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


About Six Scholarships—£50-£25—will be offered for competition 
on May 24 and 25. 


Particulars from 
Headmaster, Bloxham School, near Banbury. 


BETHANY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
GOUDHURST, KENT 


Boarding School for Boys. Situated in the delightful open 
country of the Weald, within easy reach of Tunbridge Wells, 
Hastings and Maidstone. Thorough preparation for business or 
the professions. Public examinations taken. 

Bracing air, extensive grounds, modern equipment, science 
laboratories. Sports, gymnasium, swimming bath. 

Inclusive fees from £472 per annum. Apply Principals. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 
To commemorate the 1,300th Anniversary of the School two 
additional Entrance Scholarships value £50 will be open for 
competition on July 12 and 13. Boys must have beea under 14 


on January 1, 1927. 
Full particulars from S. M. Toyne, M.A., Headmaster. 
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A Security which does not Depreciay ( 


Endowment Assurance provides a means Py nN 

saving which for convenience and advantag 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Li, 
Assurance combined with Investment, 


THE SHAVE 
WITH THE 
SMILE IN 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., L7p, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. ash 
No 
All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted, “4 
The first requisite of correct ap- Visitors London DA RLINGT ON’ NO} 
NEW IMPROVED pearance is a perfect shave. And Residents) should _use | N Ss LEA 
GILLETTE OUT the first requisite of a perfect Tt 
FITS, 21/- and shave is comfort. LONDON AND ENVIRONS. By Sir EB. T. COOK and . MID 
upwards It ie for th in all 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 10.8 ©. Coax Tt 
OLD TYPE GIL- t is for that reason men The best Handbook to London ever issued.”—Liver ot, 
LETTE SERIES, parts of the world so heartily ap- 60 Illustrations Maps and Plans a NOR LES. 
2/6 and upwards prove the Gillette Safety Razor. 100 Illustrations Maps and Plans, 7/6. DEVON AND C COMNWALL Tt 
GILLETTE BLADES 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/-- NORTH NORTH CORNWALL 
In packets of 10 (20 Its extraordinary efficiency, ex- 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/-, SOUTH DEVON & SOUTH CO | 
shaving edges), 4/6 treme simplicity and great time- Mape & isstations, i+” W. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX Ye 
In packets of 5 (10 saving principle, no stropping, no A handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
honing, appeal to every man with "Torquay," ings, St, La 
nards. o1 in, rnemou er, orqua a 
everywhere. a beard to shave. mouth, Sidmouth, ‘eignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Da 
moor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land's End Eat’ 
Isles, St. Ives,’ Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lyndon, Mine- | 
head, Bideford wre alley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super-Mare, At 
Herelord Tintern, Cheltenham, Llandrindod 
a, Brecon, Ross, ngollen, Barmouth, 
Dolgelley, Harlech, C Pwitheli, Cole LET 
wyn Bay, Ba P’ 
lert, Snowdon, Festinog, Trefriw, Bettws- ~~ 4 ‘armouth, 
GSS Satety Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Buxton, Matlock, the Peak, Isie of Wie THE 
and Channel Islands, should use DARLINGTON’S ” HANDBOO 
7 ia Razor 2/- each. List post free from Darli eS Co., Lia 
illette Safety 5 Razor, Led, Led & Co. London—Simpkin’s. Paris ond New 
~~ York—Brentano’s. The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, ED 
THE 
Nothing in the monthlies competes for completeness and ca 


up-to-dateness with the editorial ‘‘episodes”’ in the National 
Review.—The Times, Wednesday, December 1, 1926. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse. March, 1927. Price 3s. net. 


By Sir po. a GREENWOOD 

African Days By FRANCES INGRAM 
Empire and Life Mrs. TAWSE JOLLIE 

(M.L.A. Southern Rhodesia) 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


March, 1927. 


Current Comments 
More Plain Truths About China 


A Change of Ends __sF. G. BODLE 
POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 


Aanual Subscription: 14/- post free to all parts of the world. Editorial 
Offices: 4 DEAN'S YARD, WESTMINSTER, &.W.1. Published by 
ar. W. 4. Berry, 19 & 20 Bow Street, London, W.C.2 


Published by the Proprietors, THe SaTurDay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard ney lines), in the Parish ts Paul, 


in the County of London, and Printed by Hersert Rencn, Lrp., Eyot Works, St. Pcter’s Square, London, 


6; Saturday, March 5, 


J. O. P. BLAND ae 
Episodes of the Month The Liberal and Labour Land Policies J of | 
SIR JOHN L. GREEN, 0.B. han 
Defeatism in Downing London Traffic 
Prayer Book Revision: The Penitent’s MAJOR-GEN. SIR FREDERICK SYKES, M.P. full 
Return By Tue Ricut Rav. KNOX, D.D. Trade COLEY, MD. 
Comal od GREY, LL.D. The Regulation of by 
Germany and the Flags for South Africa ALFRED MacCULLOUGH 
The Slaughter of the Innocents The Health of the crim 
By Tue Countess BATHURST The Uni ‘ anvil in tl 
Wenlock Edge By Miss FRANCES PITT nites MORRIS M were 
Rackets C. B. NOEL An Old Catalogue JAMES SEARIGHT 
“Says Sergeant Murphy” A. P. GARLAND clier 

; he Bank of Engl 
Mr. McKenna and the A. ngland Artificial Comedy 
The Winner R. H. MOTTRAM oe 
False Lights on Shakespeare STORIES - | 7M 
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